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Introduction  of  the  Sebastiani  Family  Oral  History  Interviews 


When  the  Wine  Library  Associates  met  for  the  first  time,  I  was  immediately 
taken  with  the  idea  of  an  oral  history  project  as  my  interest  is  history  and  the 
American  West,  in  particular.  I  have  maintained  this  interest,  whenever  time 
permitted,  throughout  my  Pediatric  career  and  this  gave  me  a  chance  for  a 
minor  role  in  actively  pursuing  this  interest. 

Someone  at  our  first  oral  history  meeting  suggested  a  gold  mine  of 
information  was  waiting  to  be  tapped  which  would  add  to  Sonoma  County's 
ongoing  wine  story.  Names  of  older  families  were  being  requested,  especially 
those  with  elder  members  who  could  add  fact  and  anecdote  to  its  tale. 

I  immediately  thought  of  the  Sebastiani  family.  I  had  known  of  the  winery's 
early  start,  circa  1904,  but  had  also  been  fond  of  reading  Sam  Sebastiani's 
monthly,  later  bi-monthly,  Wine  and  Vineyard  newsletter.  These  contained  a 
font  of  information  for  the  interested  layman.  I  suspect  many  in  the  vineyard 
and  vintner  work  force  learned  a  thing  or  two  also.  So,  I  chose  this  winery 
family  as  my  subject  to  interview. 

Once  having  volunteered,  I  came  to  an  abrupt  stop.  Who  was  I  to  attempt 
such  an  intrusion,  an  unknown  to  the  family?  On  my  way  home  from  a  three 
day  Yosemite  vacation  at  the  junction  of  Routes  37  and  101,  I  made  a  quick 
decision  and  turned  right  on  37  toward  the  town  of  Sonoma.  I  stopped  at  the 
Sebastiani  Winery  to  request  an  interview  with  Sylvia  Sebastiani.  Nerve  in 
hand,  I  was  shown  to  the  secretary  and,  when  my  purpose  was  explained, 
Doug  Davis,  Vice  President,  arranged  an  appointment. 

All  three  of  the  Sebastiani's  interviews  were  a  most  pleasant  experience.  My 
only  failure  was  that  Mary  Anne  Cuneo,  Sylvia's  daughter,  Don  and  Sam's 
sister,  was  unavailable.  When  Mary  Anne  stated  she  could  not  be  available 
for  an  interview,  I  respected  her  wishes.  Perhaps  someday  she  will  feel  free  to 
share  her  knowledge  of  the  Winery's  history. 

So  it  was  that  Sylvia,  Don,  and  Sam  represent  the  Sebastiani  Winery  for  the 
Oral  History  Project  of  the  Wine  Library  Associates  and  I  feel  fortunate  to 
have  them  in  our  collection. 

Sol  Cohen,  M.D. 

Vineyard  Owner  and  wine  grape  grower 

Sebastopol 
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Sylvia  Sebastiani 

Also  Present:  Doug  Davis,  Vice-President  of  Sebastiani  Winery 

Interviewer:  Solomon  Cohen 

Sebastiani  Winery,  Sonoma,  California 

December  3,  1990 


Solomon  Cohen: 


Okay.  I  wonder  if  you  could  give  us  a  little  bit  about  your 
background?  Very  little  is  known  about  your  family,  your 
childhood,  where  you  were  born. 


Sylvia  Sebastiani:  Well,  I  was  born  in  Cordelia,  near  Thompson's  Corner. 

That's  in  Solano  County.  You  may  not  have  heard  of 
Cordelia  because  it's  very  small. 

I  came  to  Sonoma  when  I  was  11  years  old,  in  1927.  At 
that  time,  it  was  during  Prohibition. 

Cohen:  Right  in  the  middle. 

Sebastiani:  Right  in  the  middle  of  it.  Ended  1933.  And  my  father-in- 

law,  at  that  time,  Samuele,  was  running  the  cannery  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  giving  people  a  job.  And  I  worked  in 
the  cannery.  My  mother  worked  in  the  cannery,  also. 

Davis:  Why  don't  you  back  up  for  a  second,  Sylvia,  and  also  tell 

them  about  your  parents.  They  were  dairy  people,  were 
they  not? 

Sebastiani:  Well,  not  really,  my  father  was  in  the  dairy  business  and 

he  bought  a  ranch  out  here  in  Schellville,  but  we  lived  in 
town,  for  a  while  anyway,  and  as  I  said,  I  worked  in  the 
cannery  with  my  mother.  I  don't  know  how  long.  But  there 
were  over  100  people  employed  at  that  time.  Samuele  did 
that  just  to  give  people  jobs  because  they  didn't  have  any 
benefits  in  those  days. 

Cohen:  What  were  you  canning? 

Sebastiani:  Peaches  and  string  beans. 

Cohen:  I  wonder  how  he  bought  it,  because  he  was  saving  a 

business  in  doing  it. 
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Sebastiani : 


Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 
Davis: 
Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


Well,  the  cannery  was  there,  the  building  was  there,  and  I 
guess  it  was  used  as  a  cannery  many  years  prior  to  this, 
1927.  But  I  don't  know  about  that.  All  I  know  is  about 
when  I  came  here.  And,  as  I  said,  all  of  these  people  were 
employed.  And  he  did  it  just  to  give  them  a  job.  So 
anyway,  that's  where  I  met  my  husband.  He  was  running 
around  there.  He  was  just  a  kid.  I  was  just  a  kid.  And  I 
think  one  interesting  part,  one  part  that  I  think  is 
interesting  to  me,  anyway,  Samuele  believed  in  work.  And 
so  one  day  everybody  was  looking  for  him  at  the  cannery. 
And  they  were  running  around,  "Where's  Samuele!"  and 
August  said,  "Just  a  minute,  I'll  find  him."  So  August 
went  out  into  the  middle  of  the  street  and  sat  on  a  fruit 
box.  I  can  just  see  him,  like  this.  And  Samuele  appeared 
immediately  and  said,  "What  are  you  doing!"  So  I  think 
that's  kind  of  funny. 

He  wasn't  working,  to  answer  that  question. 

Exactly.  But  they  couldn't  find  him  before  that. 

He  knew  he  would  be  noticed  quickly. 

Yes.  So  much  for  the  cannery.  I  don't  know  much  more 
than  that. 

Who  did  you  sell  to? 

That  I'm  not  sure  of.  I  know  that  they  had  buses  going  to 
Santa  Rosa  bringing  people  in  for  jobs. 

Would  these  people  usually  work  in  the  vineyard  or  in  the 
winery? 

No.  I  don't  know  where  they  worked  before  that.  I  guess 
they  didn't  have  a  job.  I  don't  know. 

Things  were  tough. 

Things  were  tough,  you  know.  And  of  course,  the  winery 
was  still  working  at  that  time.  It  was  small,  but  it  was 
still  working  because  we  had  an  ecclesiastical  approbation 
to  sell  sacramental  wines. 


Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


Sacramental  and  medicinal. 

Sacramental  and  medicinal.  And  there  were  only  seven 
wineries  that  were  able  to  do  that.  And  so  the  winery  kept 
going.  My  husband,  as  a  kid,  he  must  have  been  about  15 
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Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 
Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 
Davis: 

Sebastiani: 

Davis: 

Sebastiani: 

Davis: 

Sebastiani: 

Davis: 

Sebastiani: 

Davis: 

Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


years  old  at  that  time,  and  he  always,  you  know  worked 
around  the  winery  as  well. 

Do  you  know  who  they  sold  the  wine  to,  the  churches,  as 
well  as — 

Catholic  churches,  I  guess  it  was.  No,  he  wouldn't  sell  to 
any  others,  no. 

Wasn't  he  also  reported  to  have  made  some  comment  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye  that  all  of  a  sudden  his  customers 
were  becoming  very  religious  and — 

Yes,  that's  kind  of  a  joke.  But  it's  probably  true. 

It's  like  Mr.  Dante  Bagnani  says,  when  Prohibition 
started,  his  father  was  so  upset  that  he  almost  stopped 
selling  wine. 

But  anyway,  it  was  an  interesting  time,  I  think.  I  learned 
a  lot. 

How  long  did  the  cannery  continue  to  operate,  probably 
into  the  1930s? 

I  don't  know.  I  worked  there  for  a  short  time.  I  guess  it 
was  during  the  summer  time,  because  otherwise  I  was 
going  to  school.  Well,  they  canned  string  beans. 

Is  it  true  that  they  canned — 

Horse  meat — later,  yes. 

— during  World  War  II  for — 

That  I  remember  distinctly. 

So  it  must  have  operated  from  that  time  clear  through 
World  War  II,  anyway. 

I  don't  know  how  long  it  operated.  I  can't  tell  you  that.  It 
operated  for  some  time. 

Well,  it's  interesting  anyway. 

I  know  they  canned  horse  meat.  I  tasted  it.  It  wasn't  bad. 
It  was  very  bland.  It  needed  a  lot  of  salt.  That  all  I  can  tell 
you.  From  then  on — 
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Sebastiani: 
Davis: 

Sebastiani: 
Davis: 

Sebastiani: 
Davis: 

Sebastiani: 
Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 
Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 

Davis: 

Sebastiani: 
Cohen: 


Let's  see  if  this  is  correct,  Sylvia.  This  is  what  you  said, 
1927,  Samuele  established  a  cannery  to  provide  work  for 
employees  and  community  members.  Wages  were  $.25  an 
hour  or  $12  per  week.  The  cannery  employed  about  100 
people.  The  boss  was  a  Mr.  Miller,  a  foreman  was  Mr. 
Quartaroli.  Now  he  was  a  relative,  was  he  not? 

No. 

This  Quartaroli  was  not.  Okay.  They  canned  fruits, 
vegetables,  dog  food,  turkey,  etc. 

See,  I  didn't  know  all  of  that. 

Cans  shipped  out  by  rail.  So  I  guess  it  must  have  been 
going  to  the  East  Coast. 

Sent  probably  to  the  East  Coast,  I  don't  know. 

Eight  to  ten  fellas  worked  in  shipping.  The  cannery  was 
divided  up  in  three  ways  later  on.  It  became,  what? 
Central  Screw,  Price  Pump  and  the  cannery. 

Yes. 

Well,  there're  several  things,  in  looking  over  the  history, 
that  both  Samuele  and  August  rolled  with  the  punches. 
When  things  got  tough  they  had  something  to  do  ... 

Yes.  They  never  stopped.  That's  true. 

They  had  a  cannery  going,  or  Samuele  did,  and  there  was 
a  time  when  there  were  problems  and  August  left  school 
to  help  take  care  of  it. 

Yes,  yes.  When  he  was  in  college.  But  that  was  later, 
about  '38  — 

About  '37-'38  — 

No.  That  was,  let's  see.  He  graduated  from  high  school  in 
'31,  so  that  was  probably  '32,  '33. 

I  don't  think  anywhere  we  even  mentioned  your  maiden 
name,  have  we? 

Oh,  well,  it  doesn't  really  matter.  Scarafoni. 

When  you  were  married,  how  old  were  you? 
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Sebastiani: 
Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 


Davis: 

Sebastiani: 

Davis: 

Sebastiani: 

Davis: 

Sebastiani: 

Davis: 

Sebastiani: 

Davis: 
Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 

Davis: 
Sebastiani: 


20. 


And  you  were  coming  into  this  wine  family,  what  was  that 
like? 

Well,  we  lived  across  the  street  from  the  Sebastianis  as  I 
was  growing  up.  So  I  don't  know.  When  you're  young  you 
don't  pay  much  attention  to  those  types  of  things.  At  least 
I  didn't  at  that  time.  It  was  small,  so  it  wasn't  like  coming 
into  it  now.  It  was  very  small  and  it  was  all  bulk  wine  at 
that  time,  sold  it  in  tank  cars  back  East.  Mostly  to  New 
York,  I  think. 

Sounds  like  it  took  seven  years  for  these  childhood 
sweethearts  to  get  together.  Starting  from  13 — 

Well,  we  were  kids. 

Were  you  in  the  same  class? 

No. 

August  was  ahead  of  you? 

I  was  a  freshman  in  high  school,  he  was  a  senior. 

What  do  you  remember  of  him  at  that  time?  Was  he  a 
football  quarterback? 

Well,  we  didn't  have  football,  but  he  was  Student  Body 
President. 

He  did  love  to  play  baseball,  didn't  he? 

Yes,  he  played  baseball  and  basketball.  And  he  received  a 
medal  for  athletics  when  he  graduated  from  high  school,  if 
that's  of  interest. 

Was  August  the  only  son? 

No,  there  was  an  older  son,  but  he  was  in  Woodbridge. 
They  had  a  winery  in  Woodbridge  at  that  time,  too.  I 
forgot  to  mention  that. 

Well,  that  was  interesting  because  they  acquired  that 
during  Prohibition. 

Yes,  they  acquired  that  during  Prohibition. 
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Sebastiani: 

Davis: 

Sebastiani: 

Davis: 

Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 


Davis: 

Sebastiani: 
Davis: 
Sebastiani: 
Davis: 


Which  is  kind  of  a  strange  time  to  acquire  a  winery,  one 
would  think.  But  it  did  happen. 

Yes,  his  older  brother  lived  in  Woodbridge. 

Lorenzo. 

Yes,  and  he  ran  the  winery  there. 

And  there  was  a  sister. 

And  there  was  a  sister,  yes,  Sabina. 

There  are  mentions  of  Samuele  not  being  very  educated, 
but  being  very  interested  in  education. 

He  was  not  educated  at  all.  He  couldn't  write  or  anything, 
but  he  had  a  mind  like  a  razor.  Yes,  he  was  very 
interested  in  education  because  then — I  don't  know  if  I'm 
getting  ahead  of  the  story — he  built  the  school,  the 
convent  here  in  Sonoma.  He  was  very  religious  and  he 
wanted — At  that  time  grandchildren — to  have  a  religious 
education.  And  I  think  my  oldest  son  Same  was  in  the 
first  class  of  that  school  in  kindergarten.  Well,  they  didn't 
have  kindergarten  then,  I  think  it  was  first  grade.  And  all 
three  of  my  children  went  to  the  convent  and  graduated 
from  there.  He  was  always  constantly  building,  Samuele 
was.  He  built  these  homes  here  and  I  think  it  started,  he 
started  to  build  homes  for  the  purpose  of — for  his 
employees.  At  that  time  they  were  paying  $15  per  month 
rent.  No,  wait  a  minute.  His  employees,  I  don't  think  paid 
any  rent.  But  then  he  kept  building  these  homes  and  then 
would  rent  them  for  $15  or  $20,  whatever.  It  was  $15  to 
start  with.  And  some  of  the  people  didn't  pay  the  rent, 
maybe  for  a  year,  two  years.  He  didn't  do  anything  about 
it,  he  just  let  them  stay  there. 

Sylvia,  you  mentioned  building,  always  building  and  I 
think  he  did  until  the  very  end. 

Oh,  yes.  He  was  building  the  convent. 

He  didn't  get  to  see  the  finish  of  that,  did  he? 

No. 

But  what's  the  story  about,  how  did  he  get  started  with 
this  house,  that  he  cut  in  half? 
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Davis: 
Sebastiani: 


He  started  in  Sonoma.  Now  this  was  I  guess,  first  possibly 
when  they  were  married  because  Sabina  was  born  in  that 
house.  I  think,  but  I'm  not  sure.  But  anyway,  he  bought 
this  house  here  on  Spain  Street  in  Sonoma,  I  don't 
remember  what  the  price  was,  but  he  cut  it  in  half.  Took 
the  back  end  of  it  off  and  sold  it,  so  he  could  get  the  money 
to  pay  for  the  front  half  or  something.  I  mean  he  was 
always  moving  houses  and  he  moved  the  house  that  was 
next  to  the  winery,  as  it  was  too  close  to  their  house  when 
they  built  the  big  home.  So  he  moved  it  away,  up  the 
street,  and — he  built  all  these  homes  down  here  on  4th 
Street  East.  He  loved  to  build. 

I  think  you  should  also  tell  the  story  about  paving  half  the 
street. 

Oh.  You  see  he  had  the  new  houses  on  the  right  side.  I 
don't  know  if  he  built  these  homes  on  the  left  side  or  not, 
I'm  not  sure  of  that. 


Davis: 
Sebastiani: 


Cohen: 

Davis: 

Sebastiani: 


Davis: 
Cohen: 


I  would  suspect  so.  They  look  like  the  others. 

They  were  built  in  that  same  era.  And,  urn,  he  looked — 
everything  was  cement  around  his  place  and  around  his 
winery.  And  he  wanted  to  pave  the  street,  but  he  wanted 
the  City  to  pay  half.  And  they  didn't  want  to  do  it  at  that 
time. 

Near  the  winery? 

Yes,  right  down  here,  right  down  4th  Street. 

So  he  paved  half  of  it.  When  I  came  here  in  1927,  half  the 
street  was  paved,  his  half,  and  the  other  half  was  dirt.  But 
that  was — finally  they  did  do  it,  they  did  pave  it,  but  I 
don't  know  how  long  a  time  that  was.  Of  course,  I'm 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  when  I  told  you  about 
the  school,  as  that  was  one  of  his  last  buildings.  But  see, 
the  first — Now  I'm  not — I  think  the  theater  building  was 
one  of  the  first,  the  ball  court  on  Napa  Street.  You  have  all 
that  information  Doug. 

I  think  it's  chronicled  in  here.  The  Sebastiani  apartments, 
and  all  those  things. 

Excuse  me,  this  doesn't  have  be  in  chronological  order. 
The  other  people  will  sort  that  out. 
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Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 


Davis: 

Sebastiani: 
Davis: 
Sebastiani: 
Davis: 

Sebastiani: 
Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 

Davis: 

Sebastiani: 

Davis: 

Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 


Okay.  He  built  the— 

Theater. 

The  theater  and  then  be  built  a  skating  rink  and  a 
bowling  alley  with  the — in  conjunction  with  the  auto 
court,  which  is  still  functioning.  The  rooms  were  so  big 
that  they're  renting  them  now  for  apartments. 

One  of  the  things  he  also  did,  I  remember  you  telling  me, 
was  the  Sonoma  Hotel.  He  had  that  for  a  long  time,  didn't 
he? 

Yes,  he  had  the,  but  he  didn't  build  it. 

Says  he  renovated  it  here  in  1936? 

Well,  he  renovated  it,  and  that's  about  right. 

Says  here,  "Samuele  opens  his  newly  renovated 
Sebastiani  Hotel,  now  the  Sonoma  Hotel  and  previous  to 
that  the  Plaza  Hotel  and  the  Weyr  Hall." 

Yes.  Did  I  mention  everything  that  he  built?  I  think  so. 

As  I  mentioned  to  Sam  a  little  bit,  and  there  was 
references  about  an  uncle  he  worked  with. 

No,  that  was  long  before  my  time.  That's  when  he  first 
started  out.  I  don't  know  any  details  about  that. 

I  only  bring  it  up  because  of  our  talking  about  it. 

Yes. 

Was  that  Milani? 

Milani,  yes. 

He  was  an  uncle. 

I'm  not — he  probably  was. 

I  guess  the  reference  could  be  checked,  but — 

Yes,  but  he  was  a  relative  anyway.  Yes.  I  think  she 
started  out  with  him  like  a  partner  and  then  he  bought 
him  out  or  whatever. 
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Cohen: 
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Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 

Davis: 

Sebastiani: 
Davis: 

Sebastiani: 
Davis: 


The  other  thought  I  had  was,  did  he  have  relatives  here 
that  he  could  rely  on  when  he  came,  so  he  could  start  ? 

When  he  first  came  I  think  he  had  cousins  here  and  I 
know  he  had  a  brother,  but  I  don't  know  whether  the 
brother  preceded  him  or  came  after,  I'm  not  sure  about 
that. 

Did  he  ever  mention  sending  for  his  family  from  Italy? 

Oh,  yes.  I  remember  that.  I'm  glad  you  brought  it  up.  He 
sent  for  his  sister  and  I  think  her  husband  died  or 
something  like  that  and  the  sister  and  the  daughter — 
Well,  living  here  in  the  house  with  them,  I  know  that 
didn't  work  out  too  long.  You  know  how  those  things  go. 
When  his  mother  died  in  Italy,  he  had  his  father  brought 
here  and  the  father  stayed  here  and  lived  in  the  house 
with  them  until  he  died.  And  he  died  when  he  was  in  his 
90's.  but  he  couldn't  eat — Let's  see,  what  was  his  name — 
Lorenzo  was  his  name — He  had  to  have  wine  or  else  he 
wouldn't  eat.  They  kind  of  had  to  watch  him  because  he 
might  take  too  much. 

One  of  the  reports  does  mention  that  if  the  wine  was  not 
on  the  table,  he  wouldn't  eat. 

Oh,  yes,  he  wouldn't  eat  without  his  wine  to  drink. 

And  here  we're  talking  about  Samuele's  father? 

Lorenzo.  I  don't  know  how  many  years — He  was  here 
when  we  came  to  Sonoma,  so  I  don't  know  how  many 
years  he  lived  here,  but  it  was  quite  a  few  years. 

Well,  the  information  I  have  says  Lorenzo  Sebastiani,  Sr., 
comes  to  American  about  1925. 

Um,  hum.  He  was  here  before  I  was. 

He  lives  with  Caesari  Sebastiani  in  St.  Helena  until 
Caesari  dies  in  1930.  He  then  moves  to  Sonoma  to  live 
with  Samuele  and — 

No,  that  isn't  right  because  he  was  living  here  in  1927 
when  we  came. 

All  right,  and  talking — his  sister  was  Amabile — that  how 
you  pronounce  it? 
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Sebastiani: 

Davis: 

Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 

Davis: 
Sebastiani: 


Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 

Davis: 
Sebastiani: 


Davis: 


Yes. 

And  this  says  that  she  came  to  America  in  about  1921. 
Says  Samuele  brought  her  over  because  she  was  a  widow. 
She  brought  her  8  year  old  daughter,  Angelina. 

Um,  hum. 

So  that's  essentially  correct  there? 

I  don't  think  that's  the  correct  year,  but  then — 

But  the  idea  was  that  he  helped  the  family. 

He  helped  the  family — My  did  he  ever  help  the  family.  Oh, 
and  then  when  he  left  Italy — 

1895. 

1895.  I  was  saying  he  was  very  religious.  He  made  a 
promise  to  the  Virgin  Mary — that  was  his  favorite  saint — 
and  that  if  he  were  to  be  successful,  he  would  go  back  to 
Italy  and  have  a  big  party.  And  when  he  said  something 
he  meant  it.  So  he  went  back  to  Italy  in  about  1936,  1937. 
And  he  gave  this — well,  he  prepared  for  it  about  a  year  or 
two  years  in  advance.  He  sent  canned  goods  from  the 
cannery,  he  sent  money  for  them  to  renovate  the  church 
and  God  knows  how  much  money  he  sent,  I  don't  know,  in 
those  days — 

Was  that  the  town  of — 

Farneta.  And  so  then  they  went,  and  it  was  shortly  after 
we  were  married,  maybe  in  1937  around  that,  late  30's. 

It  says  here  '38. 

'38,  okay.  That's  probably  right.  Well,  it's  hard  with  these 
years.  I  don't  remember  everything.  But  anyway,  we 
stayed  in  their  house  while  they  went  for  a  month  or  so 
and  had  a  big  celebration  over  there  in  his  home  town, 
Farneta. 

Is  this  essentially  correct?  Samuele  returns  to  Farneta, 
Italy  with  Elvira  for  a  celebration  and  a  three  month 
European  tour.  The  celebration  costs  him  $10,000. 


Sebastiani: 


And  that  was  a  lot  of  money,  yes. 
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Davis: 


Sebastiani: 
Davis: 

Sebastiani: 
Davis: 
Sebastiani: 
Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 

Davis: 

Cohen: 


Sebastiani: 

Davis: 
Sebastiani: 


That's  keeping  your  promise,  isn't  it? 

Yes,  that's  keeping  your  promise.  Um,  hum. 

Was  there  any  talk  about  what  his  family  did  back  there? 

Well,  they  made  wine,  I  think.  They  just  were  self- 
sustained,  I  guess,  in  those  days.  You  know,  you  just  tilled 
the  soil  and  you  raised  animals  and  you  just,  you  know, 
lived  off  the  land. 

What  I  picked  up  from  you,  I  think,  and  I  think  August 
and  maybe  your  kids,  I  never  got  to  Farneta,  but  I  think, 
as  I  understand  it,  Samuele  and  his  family  lived  on  this 
monastery,  this  1,000  acre — 

Near  the  monastery,  yes. 

The  family's  duties  were  to  grow  the  grapes  and  make  the 
altar  wine. 

You  see,  I  didn't  remember  that. 

And  I  think — 

I  know  they  had  vineyards. 

Please  don't  apologize  for  not  remembering.  You  sound 
like  you're  remembering  so  much. 

Well,  anyway,  thank  you. 

She's  got  so  much  to  remember. 

There  was  a  story  about  Filipe,  the  man  who  Samuele 
befriended.  He  had  grapes  across  from  the  winery.  And 
Samuele  was  trying  to — as  he  wasn't  using  them  much 
but  he  didn't  want  to  sell  them  to  him.  And  then  Samuele 
found  out  that  he  was  afraid  he  wouldn't  have  enough 
wine.  So  he  promised  him  a  gallon  of  wine  a  week  and 
then  Filipe  sold  him  his  land. 

Now,  that's  a  possibility.  I  don't  know  all  of  that.  You 
know  that  one? 

No,  I  don't  know  any  of  the  details. 

I  don't  know  any  of  the  details  either. 
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Sebastiani: 


Davis: 
Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 

Davis: 

Sebastiani: 
Davis: 


That  might  have  been  Mr.  Burg.  I  remember  something 
about  a  gallon  of  wine  a  week  or  something  like  that,  but 
it's  vague. 

I  don't  know  if  that's  in  here. 

And  then  when  he  was  in  the  hospital,  Mr.  Burg  got 
hospitalized,  they  sent  him — 

They  sent  him  one  then,  that  was  Mr.  Burg.  They  sent 
him  wine  in — well,  as  long  as  he  was  in  the  hospital. 

It  seems  as  though  August  had  a  good  relationship  with 
his  father. 

Yes,  urn,  hum. 

Since  he  left  school  to  come  into  the  business,  well, 
essentially  to  run  it,  actually.  Could  you  add  to  that  as  far 
as  how  they  planned  together,  this  sort  of  thing,  had  plans 
for  the  future? 

Well,  as  long  as  Samuele  was  alive,  he  sold  the  wine  in 
bulk.  August  wanted  to  bottle  wine,  but  his  father  didn't 
want  to  do  it.  Samuele's  word  was  law.  He  said,  "No!"  and 
that  was  it,  you  couldn't  change  it  about  things.  He  had 
his  own — 

— way  of  doing  things. 

— way  of  doing  things.  And  so  I  don't  know  what  they 
discussed.  Like  I  say,  I  wasn't  around  that  much. 

He  didn't  talk  much  about  that. 

No,  well,  because  when  he  came  home  he  played  with  the 
children  and — 

Well,  I  think  August  was  kind  of  his  right  hand  man 
because  remembering  that  Samuele,  I  don't  think  he  could 
read  and  write  that  much. 

That's  right,  that's  right. 

And  at  the  same  time,  I  think  they  must  have  had  lots  of 
discussions  because  they  acquired  the  property  in  Ukiah, 
for  a  while. 


Sebastiani: 


Yes. 
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Davis: 


Sebastiani: 
Davis: 
Sebastiani: 
Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 

Davis: 

Sebastiani: 
Davis: 

Sebastiani: 
Davis: 
Sebastiani: 
Davis: 

Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


Had  one  in  Woodbridge,  and  August  used  to  tell  me  about 
having  to  go  from  Ukiah  to  Sonoma  to  Woodbridge  and 
back  again.  And  he  said  during  the  harvest  part  of  the 
year,  which  is  a  very  difficult  time  at  best,  the  two  of  them 
trying  to  keep  tabs  on  three  places  all  at  the  same  time. 
He  said  I  would  get  so  very  tired  and  "I'd  say,  'Dad,  would 
you  mind  driving?'  and  that  he  would  want  to  get  some 
sleep.  And  he  said  they'd  be  going  across  those  rolling  hills 
by  Rio  Vista  and  his  dad'd  jab  him  in  the  ribs  and  say, 
"What's  that  bank  balance?" 

Oh,  yes! 

And  he  was  expected  to  know. 

Samuele  kept  everything  in  his  head. 

But  August  mentions  in  one  of  the  reports  that  he  was  the 
only  one  who  could  decipher  his  father's  handwriting. 

That's  right.  He  was  the  only  one  who  could  read  it. 

So  he  took  care  of  the  books. 

Well,  they  had  a  bookkeeper  here  in  the  office,  but  no. 
Chelsey  was  his  name.  That  was  before  he  retired. 

Yes,  way  before.  But  also  when  they  were  doing  this 
business,  this  bulk  wine  business,  August  was  probably 
still  very  young. 

Oh,  yes. 

They  did  travel  somewhat,  but  did  they  travel  together? 
Like  going  to  New  York? 

They  traveled  to  New  York  a  couple  of  times.  Yes. 

And  this  would  have  been  by  train,  I  assume. 

Yes. 

Because  that's  where  most  all  the  customers  were,  on  the 
East  Coast,  either  in  New  York  or  New  England  states. 

Was  the  wine  transported  back  there  in  barrels  or  bottles? 

Tank  cars. 
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Sebastiani: 

Davis: 

Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 

Davis: 

Sebastiani: 
Davis: 


Cohen: 


Sebastiani: 

Davis: 

Sebastiani: 


Well,  early  on  they — 

Early  on  they  did  barrels — 

— Did  barrels  before  they  had  the  big  tank  cars.  Where 
the  tasting — where  the  offices  are  and  the  tasting  room 
now,  that  used  to  be  a  barrel  loading  facility. 

See,  now,  I  don't  remember  that.  I  just  remember  the  tank 
cars. 

They  sold  to  merchants  or  to  other  wineries  in  New  York 
State? 

Mostly  to  bottlers,  would  be  independent  bottlers  that 
would — 

They  would  bottle  it  under  their  label. 

Yeah,  they'd  go  out  and  bid  for  it  and  of  course,  it  was  a 
penny  made  a  big  difference  in  those  days,  a  penny  a 
gallon.  So  these  bottlers  would  literally  go  out  and  see 
where  they  could  buy  the  product  they  were  looking  for  at 
the  least  price  and  then  have  it  shipped  back.  It  was  a 
difficult  business,  and  eventually  probably  got  to  the  point 
that  the  product  wasn't  as  consistent  because  they  were 
buying  it  from  every  guy  that  they  could,  that  they  went 
out  of  existence. 

This  is  interesting,  especially  August  putting  through  his 
bottling  of  half  gallons  of  varietals  against  a  lot  of 
criticism.  Can  you  add  to  that  a  little  bit.  Can  you  tell  us  a 
little  bit  about  that. 

Oh,  I  haven't  got  any  funny  stories  about  that.  Were  they 
considered  half  gallons? 

At  that  time  they  were  half  gallons.  And  now  they're  one 
and  a  half  liters.  Is  that  what  you  mean? 

Yes.  Well,  August  got  this  idea  to  put  some  varietal  wines 
in  half  gallons.  So  it  just  took  off  like  gangbusters.  One 
day  August  came  home  and  he  said,  he  says,  "You  know, 
this  is  no  fun,"  because,  he  says, "  It's  too  easy."  Wine  was 
selling  too  easy  and  he  loved  a  challenge.  He  liked  to 
barter  and  I  thought  that  was  kind  of  funny.  He  said, 
"This  is  too  easy,"  because  it  was  selling  so  fast! 
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Sebastiani: 
Davis: 


Sebastiani: 
Cohen: 


Sebastiani: 


Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 
Davis: 

Sebastiani: 

Davis: 
Sebastiani: 

Davis: 


Well,  he  was  an  innovator,  so  I  think  he  probably,  don't 
you  sense  that  he  got  that  from  his  parents? 

Oh,  of  course. 

Because  the  first  thing  that  I  remember  that  he  did,  he 
did  on  a  challenge.  And  that  was  Nouveau.  And  I  think 
Sam  and  other  people,  and  maybe  yourself  included,  were 
pushing  him  to  do  this  type  of  thing. 

I  think  Sam  was,  and  Sam  and  August  kind  of — 

You  know,  the  French  said,  "You'd  copied  everything  else, 
you've  done  Chablis,  you've  done  Burgundy,  you've  done 
Champagne,  you've  done  Sauterne,  but  you  can't  do 
Nouveau." 

Well,  anyway  it  was  big. 

Well,  are  there  other  stories  besides  the  one,  for  example, 
the  one  where  he  found  the  dove,  at  12  years  of  age,  and 
you  must  have  been  in  on  that — that  you  had  come  on  the 
scene. 

Yes,  but  I  wasn't  actually  here  when  he  came,  but  this  is  a 
true  story.  He  did  find  this  injured  dove,  and  he  brought  it 
in  and  nurtured  it  and  brought  it  back  to  good  health  and 
that  started  the  bird  collection. 

He  must  have  been  honored  from  the  Vice  President  of  the 
country  to  own  the  birds. 

Yes. 

What  was  the  gentleman  from  the  San  Diego  Zoo  who 
became  very  friendly  with — 

Oh,  I  don't  know.  You're  not  thinking  of  Dr.  Delacorte,  the 
one  from  France? 

He's  from  France,  yes. 

They  were  good  friends  with  Dr.  Delacorte,  he  was  world 
renowned  for  ornithology,  so — 

I  don't  know  where  all  the  plaques  received  are  from,  but 
he  did  receive  a  lot  of  awards  for  ornithology.  And  I 
believe  it  was  an  accurate  story  in  that  August  was 
attempting  to  get  the  Galapagos  Island  Dove  to  reproduce 
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Sebastiani: 
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Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 


Davis: 

Sebastiani: 

Davis: 


in  captivity  with  the  goal  of  going  back  and  reinstating  it 
on  the  islands,  but  as  I  understand  it,  he  never  got  enough 
of  them.  They  did  reproduce,  but  he  never  had  enough,  he 
felt  like  it  was  enough  to  take  back  and  try  to  get  it  going 
again. 

Right,  yes.  Well,  if  he  had  lived  on,  he  would  have  had 
more  birds.  He  had  over  1,000  birds  when  he  passed  away. 

Now,  this  is  a  1000  separate  birds,  or  1,000  birds? 

1,000  individual. 

From  swans  to — 

Ducks,  exotic,  ducks,  mainly  because  that's  what  he — He 
had  plans  to  build  more  pens  and — 

He  might  have  been  clear  over  to  Chalk  Hill  [area  of 
Sonoma  County]  by  now! 

Yes,  he  might  have,  but  he  didn't  get  to  do  that. 

But  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  the  convent,  you  know, 
they  couldn't  get  a  permit  to  build  the  school.  It  was 
Samuele's  idea,  he  wanted  to  build  this  convent.  And  they 
couldn't  get  a  permit,  and  so  they  were  dickering  back  and 
forth,  you  know,  with  the  whomever  they  deal  with, 
Sacramento — D.C.,  I  don't  know.  And  it  was  no,  and  it 
was  no,  and  it  was  yes,  and  then  it  was  no.  So,  after 
Samuele  passed  away,  August  took  it  upon  himself,  he 
said,  "I  don't  care,  I'm  going  to  do  it."  And  he  wanted  to  do 
it  in  his  father's  memory,  of  course,  because  his  father  was 
determined  that  he  wanted  to  do  this.  So  August  said,  "I'm 
not  doing  anything  wrong,  I'm  just  going  to  start  building 
it."  And  when  they  were  about  half  through,  the  word 
came  through  that  they  could  go  ahead  and  build  it.  And 
he  had  it  already  half  built. 

Well  this  is  during  World  War  II,  and  of  course — 

Well,  that's  why,  yes.  You  had  to  have  permission. 

You  had  to  have  permission  to  have  these  materials.  That 
type  of  thing.  So  it  probably  did  come  from  Washington, 
D.C. 
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Cohen: 
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Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


Davis: 

Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 
Davis: 


I  think  so,  yes.  Because  I  know  they  were  haggling  back 
and  forth  about  it.  So  he  went  ahead  and  built  it  anyway. 
And  it's  been  successful  ever  since. 

I  imagine  the  family  back  in  Italy  must  have  been  quite 
honored. 

Well,  yes. 

Are  there  still  a  lot  of  relatives  there? 

I've  lost  track.  I  don't  know  if  it's — When  I  went  over 
there,  maybe  a  sister.  He  probably  had  nieces  and 
nephews  and  grandnieces.  There  probably  is  a  lot  of 
family.  He  had  a  sister  when  we  were  there,  and  she  must 
be  gone  by  now  because  she  would  be  very,  very  old. 

You  must  have  had  lots  of  famous  people  come  here? 

Yes. 

Can  you  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  that? 

Well,  I  can  tell,  A.P.  Giannini,  and  Samuele  were  good 
friends.  And  August  always  used  to  joke  about  them 
because  they'd  be  in  the  wine  room  drinking  a  little  bit, 
and  you  know  the  Italians,  you  could  hear  them  loud  and 
fast,  he  said  you  could  hear  them  across  the  street.  And 
let's  see,  yes,  we  had  a  lot  of  people. 

There  are  many,  many  people  in  the  photographs  in 
your — Are  they  still  back  there  in  the  back  room? 

Yes. 

Like  who? 

Oh,  celebrities  from  television.  A  lot  of  television 
celebrities,  and  a  lot  of  movie  stars.  Not  a  lot,  but  some  in 
particular. 

Can  you  remember  a  particular  instance  that  occurred 
with  any  of  them? 

The  instance,  I  can't  say  because — 


You  mean  the  reasons  they  were  here? 
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Davis: 

Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 
Davis: 
Sebastiani: 

Davis: 
Sebastiani: 


Yes,  I  can't — Well,  he  always  brought  them  home  for 
lunch. 

He'd  call  you  up  and  say,  have  lunch  ready? 

At  the  last  minute? 

Yes,  well,  he,  you  know,  that  all  started,  let's  see,  he 
would,  you  know,  call  me  and  say,  you  know,  I'm  going  to 
have  so-and-so  coming  for  lunch.  So  then  he  got  to  the 
point,  where  one  day  he  called  me  at  just  about  ten 
minutes  to  12,  you  know,  I  always  prepared  a  lunch,  I 
mean,  you  know,  some  kind  of  lunch,  maybe  it  was  just 
soup  and  boiled  beef,  but  whatever,  and  he  said,  "I  have 
some  hungry  guys  here."  I  said,  I've  only  got  soup  today." 
He  says,  "Well,  if  it's  good  enough  for  me,  it's  good  enough 
for  them."  And  so,  that  put  me  at  ease.  It  really  did,  when 
I  thought  about  it,  how  true  it  was,  you  know.  And  so  we 
always  managed  when — from  then  on,  I  was  kind  of 
prepared  for  these  last  minute  things,  and  sometimes  he 
would  walk  in  without  any  notice.  But  I  finally  learned 
why  he  did  that.  You  see,  he  was — time  was  of  the 
essence.  Time  was  money  to  him.  And  when  it  was  12 
o'clock,  he  came  home  for  lunch,  come  hell  or  high  water. 
So  if  somebody  was  with  him,  he'd  just  bring  him  along, 
and  why  he  did  this,  it  would  have  taken  time,  you  see  to 
talk  business  during  the  lunch  hour  and — not  lose  any 
time. 

Is  that  about  the  time,  Sylvia,  when  the  famous  saying 
came  in,  if  the  group  was  bigger  than  anticipated,  put 
some  more  water  in  the  soup. 

Well,  no — we  didn't  do  that.  We  put  more  broth  in  it,  more 
wine. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  President  of  Italy  came? 

Yes.  He  did  not  come  to  our  home,  though.  He  came — 

This  was  after  August's  death,  too. 

This  was  after  August's  death,  yes.  The  President  of  Italy 
came. 

Pertini. 

Pertini.  He  was  old  at  that  time.  He  was  pretty  old.  But 
anyway,  that  was  a  production.  They  came — the  security 
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came  a  week  before,  I  think,  took  everything  out, 
everywhere. 

Upside  down  and  back? 

Everywhere. 

You  better  have  the  right  little  metal  thing  on  your  collar 
or  you'd  better  be  where  you're  supposed  to  be. 

So  then  the  day  that  he  did  arrive,  there  were  people  on 
the  roof  with  guns,  they  had  security.  At  the — they  had 
the  lunch  at  the  Veterans'  Memorial  Building  and  at  the 
table  where  Pertini  was,  they  had  guards.  Pertini  didn't 
eat  one  bite  of  food. 

I  remember  that.  I  thought  he  was  going  to  go  to  sleep 
there  for  a  while. 

He  didn't  eat.  I  guess  he  was  afraid,  I  don't  know.  Maybe 
he's  not  supposed  to  eat  in  public.  I  don't  know  what 
happened,  but  he  didn't  eat.  All  the  other  people  did. 

Would  it  be  appropriate  Sol — you  mentioned  some  names 
that  were  quite  familiar  to  Sylvia.  I  think  Mr.  Foppiano 
was  probably  August's  closest  wine  friend,  maybe  friend 
period. 

Yes.  Well,  Louis  said  that  the  other  night  at  his  80th 
birthday  party. 

Horse's  mouth.  Also,  you  and  August  were  very  close  with 
some  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  Timothy  and — somebody 
was  actually  in  your  wedding.  Was  that— they  were  not  in 
your  wedding. 

They  came  to  the  wedding.  There  was  a  Brother  John,  but 
he's  long  gone. 

Didn't  several  of  the  Brothers  participate  in  the  basketball 
team  that  August  loved  to  play  on  and  you  had  to  feed 
them  every — 

Oh,  yes. 

I  think  he  knew  and  was  close  to  Mr.  Senior  Martini,  not 
Louis,  Jr. 
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Yes.  Louis,  Sr.  August  was  very  close  to  him.  I  forgot 
about  that. 

So  a  lot  of  these  people — 

Well,  a  lot  of  these  old  time — 

Wine  people. 

Wine  people,  yes.  But  Louis  Foppiano  was,  I  think,  I 
would  say  one  of  the  best  friends. 

The  story  goes  that  August  didn't  share  much  in  the  way 
of  how  he  made  his  wine  with  other  wine  makers,  that  he 
kept  it  to  himself,  their  own  techniques. 

Well,  yes,  that's  probably  true. 

I  would  say  that's  true.  Probably,  you  know,  there  are 
certain  basic  things  that  everybody  does  the  same,  but 
every  wine  maker  probably  has  some  little  thing  that  they 
feel  they  do  that  makes  it  special  and  different,  and  he 
might  tell  that  to  his  children  or  somebody  else,  you'd 
have  to  be  close.  I  think  that's  a  true  story. 

I'm  thinking  of  a  couple  of  stories,  Sylvia,  that  kind  of 
gives  August  personality.  One  is  when  he  bought  the  wine 
from  the  fire. 

There  was  a  fire  in  Napa  Valley.  Should  we  say  Napa 
Valley? 

Sure,  it's  a  four  letter  word,  though. 

Okay,  you  tell  it,  you  know  that  story  better  than  I  do. 
Well,  you  were  in  on  that. 

Well,  really  what  happened,  was  that  they  had  a  fire  in  a 
winery  in  Napa  Valley  and  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
people  condemned  it  because  they  said  it  was  all  smoke 
contaminated  and  that  it  was  useless.  And  August  did  a 
little  research  and  he  said,  "Well,  that  doesn't  make  a  lot 
of  sense." 

Well,  didn't  they  have  a  sale  or  something? 

Yes.  But  they  tasted  the  wine  right  there,  right  on  the 
premises,  no  wonder  it  smelled  like  it  did.  So  August  got 
the  idea,  said,  "I'll  get  some  samples  from  these  tanks  and 
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I'll  take  them  home  and  taste  them."  And  he  determined 
that  a  lot  of  it  was  okay.  So  he  put  in  a  high  bid  for  this, 
and  got  it,  and  actually  had  to  prove  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
people  that  what  they  had  done  was  in  error.  Their 
experts  were  biased  because  all  they  could  smell  was 
smoke  because  that's  where  they  were.  And  I'm  sure  that 
August  made  a  tidy  little  sum  off  that  particular 
transaction. 


Sebastiani: 
Davis: 


Sebastiani: 


Yes,  he  did. 

He  was  always  thinking  of  how  he — how  can  I  do  these 
things.  And  I  don't  know,  but  Mr.  Foppiano  being  his  best 
buddy,  August  used  to  be  out  and  about  a  great  deal  and 
he  might  call  up  Foppiano  and  say,  "I'm  going  up  to 
Mendocino  County.  Want  to  take  a  ride?"  Well,  this  one 
particular  day,  he  stopped  and  saw  Louis,  and  Louis 
couldn't  go  for  whatever  reason,  but  he  says,  "  Are  you  in 
need  of  anything,  Louis,  I'm  out  shopping."  And  Louis 
made  some  mention  that  there  was  some  wine  he  might 
be  interested  in.  Well,  August  did  find  that  wine, 
purchased  it  and  came  back  and  told  Mr.  Foppiano,  "I 
have  the  wine  for  you."  And  I  forgot,  but  he  doubled  the 
price  on  the  thing.  Anyway,  he  made  a  buck  off  of  Louis 
Foppiano  and  Louis  always  had  a  big  chuckle  out  of  it, 
because  had  he  not  been  busy,  he  would  have  been  there 
and  he  would  have  paid  a  low  price  also.  But  always 
thinking,  thinking,  thinking. 

Just  to  give  you  an  idea,  he  had  a  great  sense  of  humor. 
And  he  went  to  Foppiano's  with  someone,  I  guess  Bill 
Blake.  And  Bill  Blake  was  the— 


Davis: 
Sebastiani: 


Cohen: 


Sebastiani: 


Supervisor  in — 

Supervisor  in  San  Francisco  and  he  had  this  star,  so  Bill 
Blake  puts  this  star  on.  And  he  takes  it  to  Foppiano  and 
pretends  that  he's  an  inspector  and  Louis  was  furious. 
And  he  said,  "What'd  you  bring  him  here  for?"  But  he 
liked  to  play  practical  jokes. 

In  some  of  the  monthly  reports  that  Sam  put  out,  your 
recipes  associated  with  the  wine  come  out  a  lot.  How'd  you 
get  Sam  to  do  that? 

August.  With  the  entertaining,  and  you'd  get  people, 
novices,  they  think  they  know  about  the  Italian  dishes, 
but  they  don't  still  know  about  the  zabaglione  a  lot. 
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Davis: 


No,  they  haven't  discovered  that  yet. 

But  anyway,  all  these  Italian  dishes  that  they  cooked.  And 
anyway,  I  always  cooked  the  traditional  Italian  style,  and 
these  people  from  the  East  come  over  and  have  dinner  and 
they  say,  "Isn't  this  good!"  And  once  in  a  while  they'd  say, 
"Why  you  should  write  a  cookbook."  And  I  just  let  it  go 
over  my  head.  I  was  busy  with  my  kids,  my  house  and 
everything.  So  then  this  was  brought  up  several  times. 
And  then  one  day  August  said,  "When  are  you  going  to 
start  writing  the  recipes  down?"  And  I  said,  "Uh?"  So  and 
he  kept  needling  me  about  it.  I  had  to  let  it  go  over  my 
head  because  I  didn't  know  anything  about  writing  books, 
let  alone  the  recipes  that  I  didn't  have  written  down  that 
were  just  brought  down  by  my  mother  and  lots  I  learned 
from  my  mother-in-law  and  my  own.  So  one  day  he  says, 
"You'd  better  start  writing  those  down."  Well,  anyway, 
that's  how  it  came  about.  Started  writing  recipes  down, 
and  August  was  the  taster  and  he  would  remind  me, 
"What  about  that  recipe,  what  about  this,  and  what  about 
the  other  thing,"  so  we  finally  got  it  together  and  it's  going 
great. 

How  many  editions? 

It  took  a  while,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  editions 
exactly. 

I  think  it's  at  least  eight. 

Mostly. 

Maybe  more  now. 

Was  the  recipe  for  zabaglione  in  there? 

Yes.  My  mother's  recipe.  Actually,  the  intention  in  the 
beginning  was  just  sort  of  to  give  the  book  to  distributors 
and  to  sales  people,  not  to  sell  it.  That  was  not  the 
intention  in  the  beginning.  And  then  we  put  it  in  the 
tasting  room.  And  it's  looks,  you  now,  it  was  going.  So  we 
had  just  Sis  Kunde  working  in  the  tasting  room  and  she 
came  to  me  one  day  and  she  said,  "Sylvia,  if  you 
autograph  those  books,  we  can  sell  a  lot  of  them." 

You  autographed  this  one,  somebody  must  not  have 
showed  up  is  why. 
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I  started  autographing  the  cook  books  and  they  just  took 
off.  So  I  don't  know  what  the  count  is  now,  but  a  while 
back  it  was  300  a  month  or  so.  So  it's  been  a  good  thing 
and  people  seem  to  like  it.  It's  basic.  Not  all  Italian 
recipes,  but  a  lot.  And  cooking  with  wine  and  that  kind. 

Is  zabaglione  in  there? 

Yes.  Well,  I  think.  See  if  this  account  is  accurate,  Sylvia. 
Anybody  that  writes  a  cookbook  must  be  a  pretty  good 
cook.  And  the  reason,  I  think  Sylvia,  part  of  the  reason 
she  became  a  good  cook,  was  because  she  got  double 
indoctrination.  And  again  she  gets  that  from  August 
because  remember,  he's  this  hyper  guy  that's  doing 
something  all  the  time  and  he  loved  to  fish  and  hunt.  So 
when  he  was  working  for  his  father,  they  worked  six  days 
a  week,  and  I  think  10  hour  days,  as  I  recall. 

Yes,  yes.  7  to  6. 

So,  if  he  wants  to  go  fishing  on  Sunday,  and  he  doesn't 
want  to  lose  the  lady  he's  courting,  it's  my  understanding 
that  he  brought  her  to  his  mother  on  Sunday,  while  he 
went  fishing  and  she  learned  to  cook.  Is  that  partially 
true? 

Well,  I  learned  how  to  cook  from  my  mother,  mother's 
style.  But  I  learned  his  mother's  style,  too. 

So,  your  mother  came  from  way  farther  north,  and  you've 
learned  that  style  from  birth,  then  you  learned  this  style 
from  August's  mother. 

So  you  learned  both  Northern  and  Southern  Italian 
cuisine. 

And  Tuscany. 

And  probably  your  final  critic  was  August. 

Yes,  of  course,  he  liked  to  cook  too,  you  know.  He  did  a  lot. 

In  his  spare  time. 

In  his  spare  time. 

Did  you  ever  get  into  any  good  discussions  on  this  — has 
too  much  something  or  other? 
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When  I  was  cooking? 

Did  August  ever  say — 

Oh,  sure!  He  would  critique  it. 

This  should  have  a  little  more  of  this,  or  too  much  of  that. 

Because  he  wanted  it  like  his  mother's  and  then  I  finally 
got  it  right  and  he'd  tell  me  it  was  cooked  good. 

Those  battles  remind  me  of  your  barrel  carver. 

Yes.  Earl  Brown. 

Can  you  tell  us  about  that,  how  he  started? 

Well,  Gus  probably  knows  more.  Earl  Brown — he  came — 
you  correct  me  if  I  say  something  wrong. 

He  retired  in  the  Sonoma  Valley. 

He  retired  and  moved  to  Sonoma  Valley.  He  was — 

Getting  bored — 

Getting  bored. 

And  his  wife  was  getting  bored  with  living  around  just — 
you  know — having  nothing  to  do,  you  know.  So  he  decided 
that — he  was  a  sign  painter,  so  he  came  to  the  winery  and 
talked  to  my  son,  Sam,  and  so  Sam  hired  him  to  do  the 
sign  painting.  And  one  day  they  were  walking  through  the 
winery  and  Earl  Brown  saw  this  oval  that  we  have  that 
was  carved  from  Nimerfro,  he  carved  a  couple  of  ovals  for 
us.  Do  you  remember  that  name? 

We  got  four  of  them. 

Do  you  remember  that  name?  Okay,  and  so  Earl  Brown 
said,  "I'd  like  to  try  that."  So.  I  don't  know  which  one  was 
the  first  one  that  he  carved,  do  you? 

No,  I  don't  think  anybody  does. 

Anyway,  he  started  carving  his  barrel,  and  my  husband 
went  through  and  August  said,  "Earl  don't  carve  too 
deep."  And  so  that  was  that  and  that  went  on  for  a  while 
and  then  when  August  saw  what  he  was  doing,  he  said, 
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"Carve  it  a  little  deeper."  And  he  really — he  didn't  carve 
wood  until  he  was  past  65. 

And  then  he  taught  himself  to  do  it. 

Taught  himself  to  do  it  and  worked  for  us  for  20  years. 

He  left  some  300  separate  carvings. 

That's  one  of  his? 

He  used  to  carve  everything.  We  used  to  call  him  the 
Human  Termite. 

And  he  was  a  neat  little  guy  to  be  around,  too.  He  liked  to 
throw  one  liners  at  you  all  day  long. 

Yes,  he  was  cute. 

But  he  wouldn't  have — would  not  have  angered  Samuele 
because  he  kept  talking  and  working  at  the  same  time. 
That's  how  he  worked  best,  you  know. 

Right. 

And  then  other  people  would  say,  you  know,  don't  bother 
him,  he's  working,  an  artist  at  work.  But  it  didn't  bother 
Earl  a  bit.  He  didn't  miss  a  lick. 

Anyone  try  to  steal  him  from  you? 

I  don't  know. 

Yep.  I'm  sure  they  did. 

I  agree,  they  must  have. 

I'm  sure  that  they  tried.  And  I'm  sure  that  there  are 
probably  a  few  pieces  that  were  done  that  weren't  at  the 
Sebastiani  Vineyards.  Basically,  he  carved  at  his  own 
pace,  the  amount  that  he  wanted  to.  So  he  had  a  good 
thing  going.  He  tried  keeping  busy  so  that  he  didn't  go  to 
those  temptations. 

Did  August,  when  he  got  started  collecting  memorabilia 
and  artifacts,  how  did  he  find  them? 

Well,  he  was  always  interested  in  nature.  You  know,  he 
found  a  lot  of  them  in  the — 
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When  we  were  cultivating. 

Well,  when  we  were  building  our  home,  too. 

That's  right.  This  area  was  an — 

This  was  an  Indian  market  where  we  are. 

And  then  he  became  a  close  friend  of  Rose  Gaffiiey.  I  don't 
know  if  that  name — probably  rings  a  bell  for  you,  from 
where  you  live.  She  was  in  Bodega  Bay,  Salmon  Creek, 
actually. 

Yes.  Was  she  a  basket  maker? 

I  don't  know  if  she  made  baskets. 

She  collected  them. 

She  collected  them. 

August  collected  them  too. 

She  collected  baskets  and  other  things. 

Actually,  as  I  understand  it,  August  got  real  lucky 
because  he  thought  that  her  collection  would  end  up  at  the 
museum  at  Cal  Berkeley,  but  he  was  able  to  obtain  it.  So, 
he  actually  got  her  collection. 

Well,  your  collection  is  quite  good.  I'm  not  a  specialist  of 
Indian  baskets,  but  my  wife  was.  She  came  here  once  and 
she  was  just  amazed  at  what  she  saw. 

I  think  we  have  some  Picassos  of  Indian  basketry.  Those 
that  remember  when  Davis  Bynum  couldn't  pay  his  bill 
and  August  took  baskets  in  lieu  of  payment.  Something's 
better  than  nothing. 

He  had  a  collection  of  dolls  and  a  collection  of  baskets. 
And  he  wanted  the  baskets. 

Did  Davis  Bynum  buy  grapes  from  you? 

No,  he  didn't  buy  grapes,  but  we  sold  him  bulk  wine  when 
he  first  got  started.  And  this  is  going  back,  oh,  a  long  ways 
back. 
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I  forgot  all  about  that. 

Early  70's. 

Yes,  in  that  area.  But  then  it  wasn't  until  after  August 
passed  on  and  I  can't  remember  where  this  person  came 
from,  but  she  was  following  a  trail  of  these  baskets,  and 
then  I  think  we  had  seven  baskets  from  Davis  Bynum  that 
were  kind  of  the  same  style,  and  this  gal  almost  went  to 
her  knees  when  she  saw  those  baskets  there  and  wanted 
to  verify  them,  and  she  did. 

Yes. 

Getting  tired? 

No,  no,  no,  no.  I  don't  get  tired  that  easily. 

There  was  one  incident  in  1935  when  Samuele — it  was  a 
festival  and  had  several  hundred,  hundreds  of  glasses — 

Oh,  yes. 

Do  you  remember  that  story? 

Oh,  that's  way  back. 

I  don't  know  that  story  so — 

Oh,  he  had  glasses  made  with — I  have  some  of  them — 
with  Sebastiani  Winery  on  them.  I  don't  know — there  was 
something,  and  I  can't  remember  what  it  was.  I  don't 
know  if  it  had  to  do  with  the  Native  Sons,  or — 

That  would  be,  he  had  several  barrels,  about  700  gallons 
or  so,  on  the  back  of  a  truck  and  was  giving  them  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

Well,  he  did  have  four  tanks.  And  in  fact,  I  think,  we  saw 
a  couple  of  them.  So  that  was  his  distribution  when  he 
first  got  started,  it  was  like  a  milk  truck.  He'd  ring  the 
bell,  someone  would  come  out  and  he  would  fill  up  their 
container.  And  it  had  the  sign  on  it. 

Like  they  do  in  Italy. 

Yes. 
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I  can't  remember  what  that  sign  said  right  now,  but  it's 
got  Sebastiani  something.  And  there  were  four  tanks,  so 
he  could  have  four  separate  wines  on  there.  Tank  70,  71, 
72,  73. 

That  was  way  back.  I  have  a  glass  with  the  date  on  it.  Yes. 
I  wasn't  married  then,  so  I  don't  know.  I  remember, 
though,  that  there  was  a  celebration  and  they  gave 
everybody  a  glass. 

That  must  be  a  story  that  didn't  make  it  into  the  archive 
there. 

Want  me  to  find  the  reference  for  that  and  give  it  to  you? 

Sure. 

I've  got  it  in  the  car,  I  think. 

You  mean  that  if  you  got  that  information  then  you  have 
the  information  what  the  occasion  was. 

Just  that  it  was  a  festival,  as  far  as,  I  can  remember. 

No,  you  did  your  homework. 

I  tried. 

Yes,  you  sure  did. 

Thank  you  very  much.  You've  made  me  feel  at  ease. 

Well,  what  about  Elvira? 

Well,  she  didn't  take  any  active  part  in  the  winery  at  all. 
All  she  did  was  cook  and — 

She  was  a  homemaker. 

She  was  a  homemaker.  She  did  some  entertaining.  She 
was  an  excellent  cook,  by  the  way.  Very,  very  good  cook. 
That  would  be  Samuele's  wife.  But  she  stayed  at  home, 
you  know  and  cooked  and — 

Why  do  I  think  that  she  was  born  in  this  county?  Is  that 
true? 

She  was  born  in  Brooklyn.  She  was  not  born  in  Italy. 
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Davis: 
Sebastiani: 

Davis: 
Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 
Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 
Cohen: 

Cohen: 
Davis: 


Sebastiani: 

Davis: 

Sebastiani: 

Davis: 

Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 


Makes  me  wonder — How  did  they  meet? 

She  came  to  Sonoma  when  she  was  with  her  parents, 
when  she  was  six  months  old.  Six  months  or  a  year,  I  don't 
know,  just  a  baby. 

So,  they  met  here  in  Sonoma. 

She  was  raised  here. 

Yes. 

It's  interesting  that  you  were  able  to  get  the  sons 
interested  in  the  winery.  Apparently,  Samuele,  was  able 
to  do  that  with  the  kids,  interested  in  the  same  business. 

Yes,  We  have  a  daughter,  Mary  Ann,  [Mary  Ann 
Sebastiani  Cuneo]  that's  interested  in  that,  too. 

I  couldn't  get  my  kids  to  be  a  doctor  for  the  world.  So  there 
must  have  been  some  stimulation  for  them  from  you,  that 
sparked  their  interest. 

Just  a  natural  thing.  My  daughter's  in  it  now. 

Actually,  I — that's  not  terribly  unusual.  I  can  think  of — 
Martini's  have  the  whole  clan  in  there  now,  Mondavi's 
certainly  do,  Marsha  lives  in  New  York,  but  she's  still 
active  in  the  business. 

What  was  it — Mrs.  Martini's  first  name? 

Louis? 

Louis.  I  couldn't  think  of  her  name  the  other  night. 

Sweet  lady,  too. 

I  don't  think  I  know. 

Well,  that's  all  right.  Anyway — I'll  think  of  a  hundred 
things  when  I  get  home. 


Final  Typing 


Gail  Ryan,  Healdsburg  1992 


Wine  Library  Associates  of  Sonoma  County  Oral  History  Series 

Sam  Sebastiani 

Interviewer:  Solomon  Cohen 

Viansa  Winery,  Sonoma  County,  CA 

Taken  March  13,  1991 

Transcription  by  Gail  Ryan,  Healdsburg  1992 


Solomon  Cohen: 


Sam  Sebastiani: 


Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


Mr.  Sebastiani  has  been  the  President  of  Sebastiani 
Wineries  and  now  has  his  own  winery,  the  Viansa, 
south  of  the  city  of  Sonoma  in  California. 

Will  you  tell  us  something  more  about  yourself — who 
you  are,  your  origins,  etc. 

Okay,  this  is  Sam  Sebastiani,  who  is  at  the  moment  50 
years  old  as  of  November  19,  1990,  and  this  is  March 
13,  1991,  so  we're  about  four  months  into  50  years  old. 
I  grew  up  in  Sonoma  Valley.  I  was  actually  born  in 
Napa  in  1940,  because  the  hospital  wasn't  considered 
competent  over  here,  so  they  ran  over  the  hill  and 
three  days  later  came  back  to  Sonoma  and  I  grew  up. 

I  used  to  pick  grapes  after  grammar  school.  I'd  ride  out 
on  my  bicycle  and  pick  grapes  and  them  pick  them  into 
the  wooden  50  pound  lugs  which  were  almost 
impossible  for  me  to  handle,  so  when  I  got  them  too 
heavy,  I'd  leave  it  on  the  ground  and  put  a  chalk  mark 
on  the  box  and  they'd  be  picked  up  by  other  workers. 

How  old  were  you? 

Oh,  I  was  riding  a  bicycle,  I  really  don't  know, 
probably — I  left  Sonoma  when  I  was  12  and  went  off  to 
school  in  San  Jose  at  Bellermine  and  Santa  Clara 
University.  Ultimately,  after  2  years  in  the  service,  I 
went  overseas  and  came  back  and  got  an  MBA  at 
Santa  Clara.  And  about  1966  until  1980,  I  worked 
under  my  father  at  Sebastiani  Vineyards  and  then 
from  1980  to  1986,  I  ran  the  winery.  In  January,  1986, 
the  family  fired  me  and  I  left  and  started  my  own 
business.  And  here  we  are  sitting  in  Viansa,  which 
means  Vicky  and  Sam,  which  opened  in  February  of 
1990.  So  in  a  sense  we're  about  one  month  over  one 
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Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


year,  so  we're  in  our  13  month  of  having  our  own 
winery. 

I  was  going  to  ask  you  something  about  the 
architecture  of  Viansa. 

Architecturally,  the  winery  has  been  built  from  a 
series  of  photos  that  I  took  on  three  different  trips  to 
Farneta,  Italy,  where  my  grandfather  was  raised, 
learned  how  to  make  wine  and  eventually  left  in  the 
1890's  to  come  to  California  and  develop  his  fortune, 
hopefully,  which  he  ultimately  did.  So  we  have  a 
compendium  of  pieces  of  the  architecture  of  the 
monastery  and  the  buildings  around  the  area  where  he 
grew  up.  He  was  actually  born  and  lived  on  monastery 
owned  property.  They  delivered  their  grapes  to  the 
monastery  and  crushed  and  fermented  within  the 
walls.  And  I've  gone  back  and  photographed  that.  In 
fact,  I  even  picked  grapes  with  monks  there  and  made 
wine  with  them. 

You  have  some  pictures,  I  remember  seeing 
something... 

Yes,  definitely.  I've  got  over  3,000. 

If  you  have  some  to  donate,  we  would  appreciate  it. 

When  we  get  down  the  line,  we'll .... 

— historically  important. 

Yes,  there  are  some  very  interesting  ones. 

You  were  the  President  of  Sebastiani — 

From  1980  to  January  of  1986,  a  total  of  six  years. 

Without  getting  into  any  of  the  family  discussions — 

No,  it's  alright. 

— there — I'm  interested  in  knowing  whether  your 
grandfather  ever  talked  about  who  was  here  for  him  to 
depend  on  when  he  came  over. 

Well,  first  of  all,  I  was  four  years  old  when  he  passed 
away.  I  didn't  get  anything  directly  from  him.  So  I'm 
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Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


kind  of  dealing  in  second  hand  information  here,  but 
the  reason  he  came  here  was  that  he  had  a  cousin  by 
the  name  of  Milani  who  came  here  first  and  wrote  back 
home  and  said,  "This  is  where  you  ought  to  come,  it 
looks  so  much  like  Italy."  And  he  ultimately  followed 
up  on  that. 

That  was  true  of  most  immigrants. 

Yes,  there  was  one  guy  somewhere  out  in  front  who 
lead  the  way  and  then  what  the  families  would  do 
would  be  to  save  money  enough  to  buy  a  steamship 
ticket  and  get  them  on  the  steamship  and  away  they 
went. 

When  my  grandfather  got  to  New  York,  he  didn't  have 
any  money  so  he  had  to  work.  What  was  passed  down 
to  me  was  that  he  worked  at  Mama  Leone's,  which  was 
at  that  time  just  a  house  where  they  served  dinners, 
you  know,  and  I  called  him  "a  soup  stirrer".  You  know, 
he'd  just  work  in  the  kitchen  doing  menial  jobs,  but  he 
made  enough  money  to  buy  a  train  ticket,  came  to 
South  San  Francisco,  got  off  the  train,  worked  for  two 
years  in  Colma/Daly  City.  In  two  years  there,  he 
bought  a  horse,  a  wagon  and  put  some  money  in  his 
pocket. 


Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


Do  you  remember  what  he  did? 

Well,  he  actually  worked  in  the  cabbage  fields, 
know  there  were  row  crops  out  there,  lots  of  them. 


You 


There  was  not  a  lot  of  saving  to  do  because  they  had  to 
skimp  and — 

He  slept  in  a  barn  with  his  horse.  That's  how  he  kept 
warm  in  the  wintertime.  And  then  he  got  a  wagon  and 
horse  and  came  around  up  to  Sonoma  where  Milani 
was.  It  was  his  target,  but  it  took  him  a  while  to  get 
there. 


Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


He  must  have  had  the  foresight  to  see  the  piece  of 
property  for  what  it  was — 

Actually  what  happened  was,  there  was  another 
evolution.  When  he  got  into  town,  you  know,  he  wasn't 
going  to  waste  a  day.  So  when  he  got  up  here,  he  took 
his  horse  and  wagon  and  started  hauling  cobblestones 
from  the  quarry  down  to  wherever  the  ferry  picked  up 
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these  cobblestones  and  took  them  down  to  Sonoma 
Creek  to  ultimately  land  in  the  streets  of  San 
Francisco.  And  what  he  did  was  he  was  coming  down 
off  of  what  we  call  Schocken  Hill,  and  I  purchased  that 
for  the  family,  by  the  way,  it's  the  hill  behind  the 
Sonoma  Mission  that  had  the  white  cross  on  the  lower 
front  of  it. 


Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


And  you  have  a  picture  of  that  in  your  news  letter. 

Yes,  yes.  And  so  we  bought  Schocken  Hill  and  we  were 
going  to  put  what  I've  got  here,  Viansa,  up  there.  But 
the  long  and  the  short  of  it,  was  that  he  was  coming 
down  every  day  and  he'd  hit  Fourth  Street  and  here 
was  this  winery  that  was  being  built,  and  he's  up  there 
on  the  hill  every  day  with  these  Italians.  And  you 
know,  stacking  stones  in  a  wagon  wasn't  as  romantic 
as  he  thought  it  would  be  so  he  made  a  deal  to  buy  the 
winery.  And  the  winery  was  built  in  1903,  and  he 
bought  it  and  started  his  wine  business  in  1904.  And 
we've  got  a  bill  of  sale  on  the  winery  wall  there.  I've 
forgotten  exactly  the  dates,  but — we  have,  on  that  bill 
of  sale,  for  the  same  property  there  was  a  previous 
winery,  and  that  one  was  turned  over  to  the  men  that 
my  grandfather  bought  the  property  from  by  General 
Vallejo.  So  it  was  once — he  was  one  step  away  from 
General  Vallejo  by  purchasing  this  property. 


Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 
Cohen: 


Sebastiani: 


This  story  reminds  me  so  much  of  people  that  I  knew 
who  were  from  Russia,  Poland,  what  came  over 
without  a  penny  and  scrimped,  but  they  had  ambition. 

Yes,  well,  you  got  to  work. 

Right,  And  to  "make  something  of  themselves."  Are 
there  any  anecdotes  or  incidents  that  you  were  told  by 
your  father  or  other  people  about  your  father  and 
grandfather. 

Oh.  My  grandfather,  you  know,  had  this  horse  and 
wagon  for  a  long  time,  and  he'd  go  downtown  as  his 
one  big  hobby  was  to  play  cards.  Right  next  to  the 
Sebastiani  Theater  is  an  archway  there.  And  if  you  go 
around  through  the  archway  and  look  to  the  right, 
there  were  some  buildings  back  there  where  the 
Italian  families  that  lived  there  lived,  and  he'd  go 
down  and  play  cards.  And  he  would  then  get  on  his 
wagon  and  many  times  he'd  fall  asleep  and  the  horse 
would  pull  up  in  the  yard.  And  when  the  horse 
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Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


stopped,  he  kind  of  woke  up  and  got  off  and  went  in  the 
house.  There  were  a  lot  of  anecdotes  from  the  way  my 
grandfather  finally  met  his  wife  [Elvira],  who  was  a 
Eraldi,  who  worked,  well,  she  was  young,  but  her 
parents  owned  the  Star  Saloon,  up  on  Second  Street, 
across — It  is  up  a  bit  and  across  from  the  Vella  Cheese 
Factory  now. 

This  was  in  Sonoma  city? 

Right.  And  where  the  Eraldis  had  this  saloon,  of 
course,  now  the  Eraldis  have  the  clothing  store.  And  he 
went  up  there  and  saw  her  and  decided  that  was  going 
to  be  his  wife  and  finally  was  able  to  marry  her. 

Many  stories  like  that? 

I  guess  the  funny  parts  of  it  were  how  he — they  were 
very  strict  in  those  days  about  letting  a  girl  date  a  boy, 
or  whatever,  and  he  used  to  come  outside  and  sing  to 
her  off  the  wagon  and  all  that  silly  stuff.  Very 
romantic. 


Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


How  about  your  dad?  Were  there  any  stories  or 
incidents  that  you  recall?  And  of  course,  you  may  think 
of  more  as — 

Yes,  Well,  what  happened  was,  you  know,  that — still 
today  the  wine  industry  is  not  the  straight  line 
business,  meaning  there  was  always  ups  and  downs  in 
this  darn  thing.  And  back  then,  they  had  the  major  hit 
of — Well,  first  of  all,  war  slowed  things  down  and  then 
Prohibition,  and  so  as  these  things  evolved,  my 
grandfather  branched  out  because  he  had  employees 
that  were  other  Italians  working  for  him  and  when 
they  got  a  semi-depressed  time  period  going  on,  they 
would  either  build  some  houses  or  build — He  built 
around  the  plaza  of  Sonoma,  and  not  in  this  sequence, 
this  is  just  random,  but — a  skating  rink,  a  motel, 
which  was  at  the  time  called  "an  auto  court,"  he  built 
the  theater  building  which  had  on  top  of  it  a  hall  for 
meetings,  he  did  some  major  restoration  work  on  the 
church,  he  built  the  Catholic  school.  So  what  he  did, 
you  know,  in  a  sense,  built  a  group  of  people  who  made 
wine  and  then  when  they  had  a  problem  they  could 
build  a  building.  And  these  guys  were  carpenters, 
plumbers,  and  wine  makers.  So  they  became  pretty 
proficient  at  a  lot  of  things.  And  I  worked  with  some  of 
them.  One  had  been  there  oh,  like  — when  he  quit 
working  he  had  been  there  45  years.  Another  one  was 
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like  38  years  and  another  one  about  33.  And  they  only 
had  four  or  five  guys  working  there  when  I  was  a  little 
kid. 


Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


He  had  a  good  relationship  with  the  people  who 
worked  for  him? 

Oh,  yes,  he  was  great.  He  said  what  he  meant,  and 
meant  what  he  said.  So  he  ended  up  building  all  the 
houses  on  the  street  where  the  winery  was  and  sort  of 
one  by  one  he  would  give  them  to  the  employees  after  a 
time  period.  I  bought  back  most  of  the  ones  on  Spain 
Street.  He  built  them  and  then  he  actually  poured  the 
concrete  in  the  street  because  the  City  wouldn't  pave 
it.  There  was  a  cute  story  there.  The  City  wouldn't 
pave  it  so  he  paved  half  of  it  so  his  people  could  drive 
on  it,  then  they  had  to  come  down  and  finally  pave  the 
other  half.  And  evidently,  he  put  the  creek  where  it 
runs  now,  runs  across — perpendicular  to  Fourth  Street 
East,  and  he — It  was  at  a  different  location.  He  moved 
it  over,  and  when  he  did  he  dug — these  guys  dug  it  out 
and  they  put  a  concrete  bed,  and  it  made  Ripley's 
Believe-It-Or-Not  because  it  was  one  of  the  first  ever  to 
have  that  kind  of  treatment  done  to  it.  Creek  moved 
over  and  put  in  concrete  too — still  there.  The  concrete, 
the  work  that  they  did  was  phenomenal  because  they 
poured  an  extra  strong  mix,  you  know.  Anyway,  you 
know,  my  father  is — what  he  ended  up  becoming 
involved  with  was,  by  the  time  he  came  along,  there 
was  a  cannery.  Because  of  Prohibition,  they  were 
forced  into  doing  something  with  fruit,  but  it  wasn't 
necessarily  making  wine,  so  they  canned  peaches, 
pears,  nectarines,  and  so  on. 

As  I  understand  it,  he  did  that  to  keep  the  winery 
going. 

Right.  And  then  they  just  made  Altar  wine  and 
medicinal  wine.  They  used  to  say  there  were  a  lot  of 
sick  and  a  lot  of  holy  people,  you  know. 

Suddenly! 

Yeah,  exactly.  But  that's  where  my  father  met  my 
mother.  She  was  in  there  just  putting  peaches  in  the 
cans.  So  at  one  point  in  time,  if  you  looked  from  the 
town  of  Sonoma  down  to  the  end,  you  saw  the 
Sebastiani  Cannery,  the  Sebastiani  Winery,  and  the 
Sebastiani  home,  which  was  pretty  imposing,  and  then 
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Cohen: 


Sebastiani: 


Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


all  these  homes  that  he  built.  And  he  kind  of  built  a 
little  edge  onto  the  City  of  Sonoma. 

You  mentioned  that  you  picked  grapes  when  you  were 
a  youngster.  Somehow  either  your  father  or  someone 
got  you  interested,  I  guess,  the  aura  of  wanting  to  be 
part  of  it  seems  to  have  gotten  to  you. 

Yes.  The — you  know,  you  start  with  little  things  like 
that,  you  know,  and  when  you're  small,  the  grape  vines 
are  bigger  than  you  are  so  there's  a  certain  sense  of 
awe  as  well  as  protection.  You  can  run  and  hide  and 
people  can't  find  you.  We  used  to  ride  our  horses  out 
in — they  were  ponies — and  jump  off  and  be  gone. 

But  I  think  you  just  kind  of  get  the  thing  in  your 
system  And  this  thing  being  this  involvement  with 
grapes.  Because  I  don't  know  that  any  one  particular 
thing  in  the  sequence  of  learning  about  wine  threw  a 
switch.  I  think  it  was  more  of — 

What  about  listening  to  your  father  talking  about  it 
with  friends  or — 

Yes,  I  think  there  was  a  lot  of — That  would  be  the 
background  music  to  the  whole  thing,  where  you  began 
to  realize  that — at  least  from  my  standpoint — that 
there  was — I'm  listening  to  them  talk  and  I'm  getting 
this  tremendous  feeling  of  how  a  person  can  spend  a 
life  and  never  get  it  totally  under  control  which  means 
that  you're  not  going  to  be  set  in  a  routine  mold 
where — It's  a  lot  like  medicine.  It  never  ends  in  the 
pursuit  of  solving  the  problems  that  medicine  tries  to 
solve. 


Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


Cohen: 


Sebastiani: 


Mother  Nature  makes  it  so. 

Yes,  exactly.  And  I  use  the  example  of  trying  to  make 
ball  bearings,  once  you  get  your  micrometer  caliper  set 
and  the  formula  for  the  alloy,  you  just  start  pumping 
ball  bearings,  it  gets  pretty  tiresome,  you  know.  But  in 
this  case  you  have  nature  changing  and  so  on. 

Do  you  recall  how  or  what  influenced  you  to  get 
interested  in  wine  making?  Are  you  the  wine  maker  for 
your  winery? 

Well,  I  am  in  a  sense,  but  what  I've  done  is  because 
we're  going  to  specialize  in  the  kind  of  varietals,  I  have 
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Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


that  man  that  is  out  in  front,  he's  named  Alessio  Carli 
and  he  is  from  Badia  Colti  Buono  in  Italy,  and  he's 
had — So  I've  brought  in  my,  there's  like  two  cooks  in 
the  kitchen.  There's  the  California  chef  and  the  Italian 
chef — we  have  the  Italian  wine  maker  and  the 
California  wine  maker.  We  work  together. 

What  will  you  be  making  in  terms  of  Italian  wines? 

Well,  we're  going  to  have  Sangiovese,  we've  already 
made,  and  we'll  continue  to  make  Sangiovese  and  we'll 
begin  the  Nebbiolo  this  year,  ultimately,  Vernaccia  and 
Malvasia. 


Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 
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Cohen: 
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Barbera? 

I'm  making  a  Barbera  Blanc  right  now.  I  don't  want  to 
get  too  many  things  going.  One  of  the  things  I  learned 
was  to  specialize.  And  I'm  only  making  the  Nebbiolo  to 
see  what  it's  going  to  do.  I'll  probably — If  I  had  to — 
Well,  I'm  just  in  an  experimental  phase  now. 

You're  going  to  see  which  of  the  wines  turns  out  to  be 
the  best. 

Which  clone  and  then  also  which  root  stock. 

Are  you  going  to  be  growing  them  yourself — 

Oh,  yeah — 

— or  buying  them  from  other  people? 

Well,  we're — I'm  a  little  concerned  that  where  I  am 
here,  is  a  little  cool.  So  I'm  hedging  my  bet — I  can  say 
it  that  way — by — I've  got  two  acres  of  Nebbiolo  and  two 
acres  of  Sangiovese  that  I'm  working  with  in  Northern 
Sonoma  County  where  it's  a  lot  warmer.  And  I  may 
end  up  being — or  having  that  mate  to  my  estate  grape. 
I'm  hoping  not,  but  it's  a  little  cool  out  here.  However, 
we  face  north  and  we  get  all  day  sun,  so  we  may  be 
able  to  make  it  work. 

How  many  varietals  do  you  think  you  will  eventually 
tie  yourself  down  to? 

From  a  realistic  standpoint,  if  I  can  keep  chopping, 
we'll    make    a    Cabernet,    make    Cabernet   Franc, 
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Sangiovese.  I  don't  know  how  long  we'll  keep  making 
Chardonnay  and  Sauvignon  Blanc.  And  then  the 
Vernaccia  and  Malvasia. 


Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 
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Sebastiani: 


Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


Cohen: 


Quite  a  bit. 

Yes,  it's  a  lot.  But  the  Malvasia  is  only  to  make  Vin 
Santo,  I'm  not  trying  to  make  a  Malvasia  wine  other 
than  as  an  aperitif.  And  that's  the  kind  of  a  fun  thing. 
But  the  target — everything's  going  to  fall  away,  what 
do  you  want  to  be  left  with?  It  would  be  to  make  the 
Sangiovese  with  some  Cabernet  Sauvignon  to  give  it  a 
little  structure.  And  I'm  thinking  we're  in  the  15-20% 
Cabernet  to  Sangiovese  range. 

Are  you  going  to  be  doing  what  the  French  and  Italians 
do  in  terms  of  sticking  to  two  or  three  varietals  and 
that's  all? 

Absolutely,  but  I  have  to  start  with  what  I  can  get  my 
hands  on,  which  was  Cabernet,  Chardonnay  and 
Sauvignon  Blanc.  We'll  roll  along. 

I  don't  want  to  duplicate — you've  been  going — You're 
going  back  to  Farneta,  you've  been  back  twice? 

Oh,  yes,  three  times.  And  at  Sebastiani  vineyards,  I 
don't  think  we  really  got  it  in  place,  but  we  were 
sponsoring  the  soccer  team  for  the  Farneta  children 
there  and  I  was  going  to  have  the  advertising  guy  at 
Sebastiani  draw  a  soccer  ball  with  a  lightning  bolt 
through  it.  And  it  was  going  to  be  Sebastiani  Farneta 
Lightning  Bolts,  but  said  in  Italian.  Because  they 
really  wanted — you  know,  it  was  one  of  those  fun 
things.  We  could  tie  the  two  together. 

Of  course,  soccer  is  such  an  international  sport. 

They  have  a  soccer  field  right  there  on  the  Monastery 
property  adjacent  to  the  church  and  it's  because  the 
church  is  out  in  the  country  and  everybody  can  get  out 
there — but  it's  really  on  Monastery  property. 

Your  dad  had  more  interests  than  just  wine.  And  he 
seems  to  be  unusual  in  that  regard  among  wine 
makers  in  Sonoma  County.  At  least,  maybe  even  all 
over.  He  was  interested  in  the  birds,  as  well  as,  the 
Native  American  Indian  lore,  artifacts. 


Sebastiani: 
Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 
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You  seem  to  have  a  variety  of  interests,  in  that  you're 
interested  in  history  as  well  as  the  wine  business. 
Other  interests? 

Well,  there's  other  interests  and  how  much  time  we 
have  for  more  material  things.  But  as  you  might  know, 
we're  putting  in  82  acres  of  waterfall  wetlands  here. 
And  this  will  be — in  fact,  this  morning  is  a  significant 
day  because  they  just  came  out — four  people — to  verify 
whether  or  not  this  salt  marsh  harvest  mouse — 
happened  to  be  on  our  property,  and  if  it  did,  we'd 
probably  have  to  make  room  for  him.  But  he  doesn't 
exist  here,  fortunately,  because  we  don't  have  the  type 
of  water  he  needs. 

The  EPA? 

As  well  as,  Fish  &  Game  under  the  request  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  So  today  was  a  big  day  because  the 
mouse  wasn't  here  and  we  can  go  ahead. 

We've  got  to  get  the  name  of  that  mouse — salt — 
Salt  marsh  harvest  mouse. 

To  get  back,  do  you  remember  how  you  got  interested 
in  wine  making  and  who  taught  you  some  of  the  things 
that  you — 

Well,  just  the  specific  area  of  wine  making  or  the 
business  because — 

No,  the  wine  making  itself. 

Well,  to  me  that's  the  place  where  the  whole  thing — 
that's  the  heart  beat  of  it.  And  I  didn't  realize  at  the 
time  that  I  was  making  that  decision — how  much 
influence  on  the  wine  quality  there  is — Because  we 
have  learned — In  the  old  days  they  farmed  one  way, 
they  just  head  pruned  everything  and  they  picked 
them  and  that  was  fine.  So  you  had  problems  in  some 
years  and  you  didn't  in  others  and  away  you  went.  And 
as  the  game  evolved,  some  guy  said  why  don't  we  put 
'em  on  wires,  you  know,  and  Whoa!  And  then  we 
started  experimenting  with  how  high  off  the  ground, 
and  so  the  reason  I  just  am  bringing  this  up  is  that  I 
became  as  much  interested  in  how  we  can  plant  them 
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and  train  them  as  I  have  been  in  the  enological  side. 
But  you  know,  when  you're  trying  to  synthesize,  you 
can  not  be  the — you  can't  go  all  the  way  down  to  each 
infinitesimal  item.  So  I  try  to  rely  as  much  as  I  can  on 
other  people  to  feed  the  specific  details  on  many 
subjects — 

Well,  I  think  you  have  to. 

Oh,  yeah.  Because  there's  so  much  going  on  it's 
impossible. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  owners  of  wineries  don't  do 
that  much,  that  you're  talking  about. 

All  you  can  do  is  synthesize.  I  keep  going  back  to 
[University  of  California  at]  Davis,  I  was  trying  to  find 
out  where  the  areas  of  new  opportunity  are  in 
improving  wine,  and  then  go  try  to  find  somebody  that 
might  know  something  and  bring  him  to  the  game 
here.  And  you  know,  at  Sebastiani  I  had  eleven 
enologists  and  here  there's  Eliseo  and  I,  and  you  know, 
so  we  have  to  glean.  We  can't  hire  or  bring,  but  we  can 
certainly  talk  about  it. 

When  I  was  at  the  Sebastiani  Winery,  I  noted  the 
artifacts  on  the  ceilings  and  walls  and  was  told  that 
you  collected  most  of  those  things. 

Right. 

How  did  you  get  interested  in  that? 

Well,  you  know,  it's  the  same — It's  the  heritage.  It's 
the  heritage  and  I  didn't  want  to  lose  it.  I  have  a  major 
collection  that  ultimately  will  unfold  here.  Every  time  I 
went  to  Italy,  I  would  bring  back  from  the  Monastery 
things  that  my  grandfather  may  not  have  touched,  but 
he  certainly  brushed  against.  And  so,  I  have  these  in 
storage  and  I  didn't  just  want  to  throw  them  at  the 
building,  kind  of  delicately  placing  them  around.  I 
have  a  major  collection  of  cooper  tools  and  so  on. 

Wonderful.  Before  I  forget — where  did  you  get  the  cart 
that's  in  the  tasting  room? 

I  wish  I  were  that  smart  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  went 
on  this  big  hunt  and  found  it,  but  a  guy — The  truth  is  a 
guy  said,  "I  got  something  you'd  like.'  'Ah,  you're  full  of 
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baloney.'  And  he  said,  'Well,  I  was  out  at  a  mule  sale, 
and  I  know  this  guy  from  horseback  and  mule  riding 
and  this  guy,  he  says,  'You're  from  California  and 
there's  wineries  out  there  and  I  got  this  cart  from 
Italy.'  And  so  my  friend  says,  '  Well,  hell,  I  know  Sam, 
I'll  buy  the  God  darn  thing  and  if  he  doesn't  want  it,  I'll 
find  somebody.'  So  he  got  back  out  here  and  he  says,  'I 
got  this  cart,  you  got  to  come  and  look  at  it.'  I  said,  'Oh, 
don't  waste  my  time."  I  figure — I  thought  it  was  some 
old  flatbed. 

It's  a  piece  of  sculpture. 

It's  unbelievable.  Unbelievable.  I've  got  to  do  some 
work  on  it  to  shine  it  back  up  and  bring  some 
beeswax... 

Where's  it  from? 

It's  from  Asti.  From  Canneli  and  it's  from  1886. 

The  original  Asti. 

Yes,  the  real  one,  the  real  thing.  Exactly. 

One  doesn't  notice  it  at  first  because  it  has  so  many 
things  on  top  of  it. 

Right. 

But  looking  at  it  from  afar  across  the  room,  I  was 
really  impressed  with  the  kind  of  artistry  employed  in 
it. 

Oh,  boy.  We  need  to  drop  some  light  underneath  it  like 
little  Christmas  lights  or  something  like  that. 

I  don't  know  whether  you'd  want  to,  put  a  placard  on  it 
or  not. 

It's  got  them  on  either  end.  You  just  missed  them.  You 
missed  them  because  there's  not  enough  light. 

I'll  look  at  them  again. 

But  they  say,  it  was  restored  in  the  '60's  in  Italy  before 
it  came  over  here,  but  the — You  notice  the  carving  of 
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the  Blessed  Mother  on  one  end  and  the  carving  of  St. 
Joseph  on  the  other. 

Your  friend  had  the  right  insight. 
Yep. 

When  your  dad  left  school  to  come  run  the  winery,  it 
seems  like  a  very  important  time  in  a  young  man's  life. 
Did  he  ever  say  anything  about  it,  ever  regret  it,  or 
wanted  you  guys  to  be  educated  because  he  wasn't, 
that  kind  of  thing  that  goes  on. 

Well,  he  left  school  as  a — from  the  junior  year  of 
college  because  his  father  was  not  well  for  whatever, 
and  I  don't  remember  what — 
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Needed  him  here? 

Yes.  And  I  remember  one  time  he  was  having  a 
problem  with  pneumonia  and  I  was  a  junior  or  early 
senior  and  I  thought,  "I'll  just  quit  school  and  come 
home  and  help  you.'  'No!  You  stay  in  school!"  And  so  I 
did.  He  did  want  me  to  continue  with  my  education. 
And  after  I  came  out  of  the  Army,  I  thought  I'm  finally 
done  with  my  travels  because  I  went  away  to  boarding 
high  school,  boarding  college  and  then  overseas  in  the 
service,  so — 

Was  this  in  the  Korean  War  or  were  you  too  young? 

No,  I  was  too  young  for  that  and  I  was,  what,  six 
months  short  of  the  guys  who  really  started  getting 
sucked  in  over  to  Vietnam.  So  I  was  over  in  Germany. 

— the  draft  was  going  on — 

Well,  I  was  in  ROTC,  so  I  was  an  officer,  but  yes,  I'm 
pretty  sure  we  still  had  the  draft  then.  I  didn't  have  to 
think  about  it. 

Did  you  join  up  voluntarily? 

Yes.  And  I  was  going  to  go  to  Ranger  Airborne  and  as 
it  turned  out  I  was  in  a  meeting  where — talk  about 
things  that  change  your  life  — I  was  signing  up  for  the 
Airborne,  I  had  the  papers  in  my  hand,  I  was  halfway 
down  the  sheet,  and  the  Sergeant  said  it  was  4:30, 
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"You  guys  want  to  finish  the  paperwork,  come  back  in 
the  morning."  That  night  I  was  told  I  could  go  to 
Europe  but  not  if  I  went  Ranger  Airborne.  I  picked  two 
years  in  Europe  overjumping  out  of  an  airplane. 


Relating  to  Julia  Childs  and  the  Wine  &  Food  Experience 


Sebastiani: 


Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


So  we  were  going  to  have  Julia  Childs  over  to  help  her 
raise  funds  to  establish  the  International  Wine 
Institute,  it's  gone.  Wine  and  Food  Society.  So  I 
decided  that  I  would  get  wild  ducks,  I  would  de-bone 
them,  stuff  them  with  wild  rice  and  then  Vicky  was 
going  to  do  all  this  other  stuff.  So  first  of  all,  it  gave  me 
a  great  opportunity  to  hunt  several  weekends  until  I 
got  my  fill  of  ducks.  And  then  we  had  it  all  set  up  and 
here  she's  coming  in  and  the  power  went  out.  I  mean, 
the  oven  obviously  needs  to  cook  the  ducks  and  — 

It  was  going  to  be  on  TV  also? 

No.  Oh,  yeah,  but  actually  Vicky  has  cooked  for  Julia 
on  TV.  And  we've  had  Good  Morning  America  or 
whatever  it  was  A.  M.  America  with  Julia  on  it  at  her 
home.  But  this  was  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  all 
that.  So  there  we  are  with  these  ducks  and  a  cold  oven 
right?  So  I  call  the  firehouse  and  I  said,  "Guys,  I'm  in 
trouble  down  here  and  I  know  the  town  is  out  of  power, 
but  you  have  a  generator.  Do  you  think  you  could  start 
you  generator  and  get  that  oven  cooked  up."  They  said, 
"Oh,  yeah,  hell,  we'll  help  old  Julia."  So,  we  put 
aluminum  foil  over  those  ducks  and  ran  down  to  the 
firehouse — we  had  18  ducks — put  them  in  the  oven  and 
we're  doing  it  by  flags.  We  knew  how  long — 


Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


How  many  people  were  there? 

There  were  18  people.  A  small  but  big  pay — paid,  I 
think,  $2,500  each  for  this  lunch  and  so — and  just,  you 
know,  whatever,  we're  talking  35-40  minutes  to  cook 
the  ducks. 


Cohen: 


And  this  was  for  the  International  Food  and  Wine 
Institute? 


Sebastiani: 


Yes,  it's  the  IWFS — International,  Wine,  I  guess 
there's  an  "s".  Yes,  it's  the  one  that  Julia  and  Bob 
Mondavi  and  actually  ourselves  kind  of  kicked  it  off 
and  now  it's  quite  big.  So  we  pulled  it  off.  Nobody  ever 
knew  that  they  were  cooked  at  the  firehouse — until  we 
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told  them.  We  had  to  run  down  and  bring  them  up  in 
aluminum  foil. 

And  then  there  was  the  time  that  the  President  of  Italy 
came  to  visit  the  Sebastiani  Winery. 

Right,  right. 

Other  incidents  liked  that? 

Oh,  you  know,  we  had  everybody  here.  We  had  the 
Pope's  bodyguards  here  one  time,  they  were  the  biggest 
Italians  you'd  ever  seen.  They  must  have  been  6'8" 
each,  one  of  them — it  was  unbelievable. 

Must  have  come  from  the  North. 

Yeah,  probably  so.  But  I  don't  know  them,  but  they 
were  big,  big! 

That's  probably  it  as  far  as — I  can't  think  of 
anything — 

Other  famous  people  that  came  through. 

Well,  we've  had  that — I'm  having  a  real  problem 
answering  that  and  I'll  tell  you  why,  because  I  treat 
everybody  the  same,  obviously. 

Why  don't  you  think  about  it  and  let  me  know. 

Yeah,  I'll  be  happy  to  think  about  it,  but  I'm  not,  you 
know,  obviously,  well — when  Dudley  Moore  was  here 
we  had  a  bunch  of  people,  when  the  movie  stars  or 
someone  like  that  comes  around,  we'll — like  Monday, 
we  have  Juliano  Bugiales,  the  Italian  chef.  He's  got 
several  cookbooks  and  I'm  charged  with  shooting  four 
jackrabbits  this  weekend,  which,  of  course,  is  going  to 
be  a  lot  of  fun. 

Where  do  you  get  them? 

Oh,  I  get  them  out  of  the  vineyards,  then  I  skin  them 
for  my  wife. 

Are  there  enough  around  to  get — 

Oh,  yeah.  I  just  got  through  doing  two  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  to  test  the  fire  of  this  recipe  that  she  was 
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working  on.  We'll  go  out  and  get  them  and  then — Well, 
there's  a  little  procedure  I  learned  from  my  dad  that 
you  know,  he  used  to  shoot  them,  then  he'd  immerse 
them  in  cold  wash  water  so  it  would  take  the  body  heat 
right  out  of  them  right  away.  And  then  after  you  get 
through  with  the  immersion  and  they're  chilled 
through,  then  we  do  them — We  used  to  take  lemon,  but 
now  I  take  that  lemon  pepper  and  spread  it  on  and  it 
kind  of  puts  a  little,  puts  a  hard  skin  on  the  outside  so 
that  they're  sealed  up.  And  then  you  put  your  herbs 
and  wrap  them  in  a  white  towel,  stick  them  in  the 
refrigerator  and  let  them  just  absorb  the  herbs. 


Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 
Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


And  this  is  skin  and  all? 

No,  after  you  skin  them. 

Oh,  okay. 

Yeah,  it  takes  three  minutes  to  skin  them.  And  then — 
Now  you  get  the  herb  in  there  overnight  and  the  day 
that  you're  going  to  cook  them,  put  them  in  olive  oil 
and  then  more  herbs,  just  rub  it  around  with  a  little 
salt  and  so  on.  And  then  you  cook  them  up. 


Cohen: 


Sebastiani: 


This  could  be  several  months  of  newsletters  on  the 
accessory  fortunes  to  a  winery  and  vineyard.  Like 
rabbit  and  duck  and  those  things  we  talked  about 
before.  The  making  of  vinegar  and  stuff  like  that.  All 
you  need  is  time,  of  course. 

Sure,  yes,  that's  it.  It's  the  only  limiting  factor.  We'll 
have  pigs  here  ultimately  on  this  farm,  because  I  want 
to  have  my  own  pigs.  Well,  Eliseo  has — the  boy  from 
Italy — he's  got  a  degree  in  agriculture  and  a  degree  in 
ecology.  So  we — and  where  he  worked  at  Badia  Colti 
Buono,  he  made  olive  oil  and  both  of  us  know  how  to 
make  vinegar,  so  we  want  to  build  a  little  building 
where  we  can  make  olive  oil,  vinegar  and  make  our 
own  sausage. 


Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


Are  you  going  to  put  the  pig  on  a  spit. 

Oh,  I  used  to  hunt  wild  pigs  in  Mendocino  County 
and — Yeah,  but  we'd  run  up  to  Northern  Sonoma  and 
Southern  Mendocino,  in  that  area,  and  then  I'd  do  two 
or  three  of  those  a  year.  And  I  have  a  big  pit,  over  here 
at  the  other  ranch  with — 
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Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 


Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


Overnight? 

We'd  start  about  11  o'clock,  you  start  the  fire  about  11, 
put  the  pig  on  about  2  and  by  11  the  next  morning  they 
were  ready  to  eat. 

These  are  very  nice  things  to  be  able  to  do. 

Yeah. 

Makes  life  richer. 

Oh,  absolutely. 

Was  your  wife  interested  in  the  winery  immediately 
and  cooking? 

Yeah,  she's  a  real  chef  and  her  interest  had  always 
been  in  cooking,  and  you  know,  she  grew  to  be 
interested  in  the  wine  business,  but  I  didn't  have  to 
push  her  to  become  interested.  Food  she  was  already 
interested  in,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  tell  a  story 
which  she  keeps  laughing  at  but — I  went  over  to 
dinner  the  first  time  when  she  prepared  the  food  for 
me.  And  I  said,  "Wow,  this  is  phenomenal."  And  then 
when  I  found  out  that  it  cost  her  barely  nothing,  I  said, 
"If  she  can  make  it  cheaply  and  make  it  that  well,  she's 
a  good  cook!  " 

How  did  you  meet? 

That's  a  funny  story,  because  I  was  out  laying  out  a 
vineyard  which  you  know,  you  get  your  ground  all 
cleaned  up  and  them  you — I  laid  this  thing  out  and  it's 
hot  and  there's  a  trick  I  use  which  after  I  get  all 
through  I  get  up  on  my  truck  and  I  use  binoculars  and 
I  look  down  every  row  that  I  can,  and  I'll  move  it  to 
different  places  so  it  all  lines  up  optically,  you  got  it 
pretty  well — By  the  time  I  got  through,  I'd  been  out  in 
the  sun  for  many  hours  and — which  is  not  uncommon, 
but  still  it  was  one  of  those  really  hot  days  where — We 
have  these  runs  in  the  summer  in  this  valley  where 
sometimes  it'll  be  two  or  three  days  over  100°  and  it 
was  one  of  those.  It  was  literally  smoking.  So  I  went  to 
town  and  went  into  Miriam's  Restaurant  and  I  got 
three  Perrier  waters  lined  up  in  a  row  and  I  was  just 
drinking  them  and  I  saw  her  sitting  with  the  minister's 
wife.  I  knew  the  minister's  wife  and  not  her,  so  I 
started  talking  to  the  minister's  wife  and  I  said,  "Who's 
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Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


Cohen: 


Sebastiani: 


that?"  She  introduced  me  and  we  started  dating  the 
next  day  and  we  dated  for  about  a  year. 

There's  certainly  a  chemistry  that  goes  on  between 
people  at  times. 

Sometimes,  yeah.  She'd  come  and  feed  my  mules  with 
me  and  didn't  mind  my  mules. 

Does  she  have  an  active  voice  in  the  winery? 

How  about — Do  I  have  an  active  voice  in  the  winery? 
She's  what  we  term  as  a  CFO  in  a  very  small  business, 
obviously,  but  her  job  is  to  supervise  the  in  and  out  of 
all  the  money.  Once  we  decide  where  it's  going  to  go, 
she  makes  sure  that  it's  going  to  where  we  decided, 
when  we  did  the  budget  process.  And  so  she  works — 
The  way  we  divide  the  duties,  because  you  end  up 
having  to  do  that — the  way  we  do  it  is,  I  have 
downstairs  here  where  the  wine  is,  and  so  I'm 
responsible  for  the  wine  making,  grapes,  and  all  that, 
she  has  upstairs  where  the  food  and  the  presentation 
of  the  wine  take  place,  which  I  will  consult  with  her 
people  in  the  presentation  of  the  food,  and  the  making 
is  hers.  And  I  have  outside  the  building,  everything 
outside.  So  the  face  of  the  wall  outside  going  away 
from  the  building  is  all  mine  except  she's  got  her 
garden,  which  then  we  plan  for  her  after  she  tells  me 
what  she  wants  growing,  she  gives  me  a  little  map  and 
then  I  plant  it.  So  I  got  the  outside  and  the  cellar,  she's 
got  the  upstairs  and  kitchen  and  CFO. 

Right.  I  was  always  impressed  with  the  knowledge  of 
vegetable  cooking  of  Italian  cooking,  that  does  not 
occur  in  the  States.  That  there's  a  kind  of — 

Lack.  Oh,  absolutely.  In  fact,  there's  a  lack  of 
awareness  of  what  vegetables  exist.  I  remember,  we 
were  stuffing  zucchini  flowers  upstairs,  and  people 
would  say,  "What  the  hell's  that?"  They  thought  they 
were  hand  grenades,  you  know.  And  we  have  more  fun 
with  these — and  I  don't  want  to  call  them,  because 
they're  not  in  Italy,  but  they  are  here — so  maybe 
unique  to  American  dishes — Here,  we  were  talking  at 
lunch  today  about  the  foods  that  we  started  to  present 
when  we  first  opened  that  wouldn't  sell,  that  are  basic 
in  Italy,  but  American's  just  didn't  know  what  they 
were.  So  as  we  develop  this  business  now,  we  have  a 
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core  of  repeat  customers.  We  start  developing  foods  for 
them. 


Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


End  of  Interview 


What  you  need  is  P.R.  for  it  in  the  States. 

You  bet.  I  tell  you,  it's  amazing,  it's  amazing.  But  we 
can  see  the  interest,  but  it's  not  as  easy  to  present  as 
we  thought  it  would  be.  In  other  words,  the  public  is 
learning  but  they're  way  back.  Ill  tell  you  what — It's 
positive  in  that  the  trend  is  going  the  right  way.  When 
I  first  started  selling  wine,  people  didn't  know  how  to 
pull  a  cork.  I  mean  they  didn't  have  cork  pullers  of 
their  own,  they  didn't  have  wine  glasses  and  you  know, 
America  has  a  real  problem  or  did  anyway.  If  they 
didn't  have  a  puller  or  the  glass,  they  thought  they 
couldn't  drink  wine.  But  the  trend  seems  to  be  going 
the  right  way. 


Wine  Library  Associates  of  Sonoma  County  Oral  History  Series 

Don  Sebastiani 

Interviewed  by  Solomon  Cohen 

Sebastiani  Winery  389-4th  Street  East 

Sonoma,  California 

January  9,  1991 

Transcription  by  Gail  Ryan,  Healdsburg  1992 


Don  Sebastiani: 


Solomon  Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 


Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


Born  February  15,  1953,  raised  in  Sonoma.  I'll  just  hit  a 
couple  of  headlines  that  will  probably  jog  your  memory 
when  you  hear  this  tape  again.  I  did  talk  about  wine  and 
its  role  in  our  family  and  how  we  had  a  very  Americanized 
upbringing.  Talked  about  my  own  family.  I'm  married  16 
years,  we  have  three  kids,  14,  11,  and  4.  We  live  here  in 
the  valley.  I  guess  we're  very  blessed  to  be  here.  Talked  a 
little  bit  about  the  relationship  I  had  with  my  dad  which  I 
thought  was  a  very,  very  good  one. 

Could  you  repeat  a  little  bit  of  that,  because  it  really  was 
fascinating. 

Sure. 

The  way  he  handled  you. 

Yes.  My  dad  and  I  got  along,  I  think  I'm  going  to  go  off  in 
a  different  direction.  I  don't  want  to  say  the  same  thing 
twice.  My  father  and  I  were  similar  in  personality  and 
even  in  his  death,  which  as  I  said  happened  11  years  ago, 
we  still  are  very  close.  He  was  a  great  influence  over  me 
and  we,  I  think,  are  similar  in  personality.  We  both  enjoy 
the  roustabout  nature  of  business.  We  both  enjoy 
competition.  My  father,  as  I  said,  had  different  tastes  than 
I.  Although  wine  and  food  are  one  area  that  we  would 
overlap  in  terms  of  being  interested  in  both.  We  had 
different  tastes.  He  had  a  very  narrow  taste  and  very  few 
wines  that  he  would  even  drink. 

What  were  some  of  them? 

My  father  liked  wines  that  were  medium  bodied,  varietal 
neutral.  My  father  didn't  really  even  like  varietal  wine 
flavors  as  such.  He  liked  wines  that  were  neutral,  medium 
bodied,  fairly  vibrant,  medium  to  young  red  wines.  That's 
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Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 
Cohen: 


a  fairly  narrow  corridor.  And  that's  the  only  wine  he  liked. 
My  father  didn't,  in  having  a  glass  of  wine  at  home,  didn't 
drink  Pinot  Noir  or  Gamay  Beaujolais  or  any  white  wine. 
It's  really  incredible  that  he  had  a  very,  very  good  palate. 
In  some  cases,  I  would  say  a  palate  that  kind  of  put  me  to 
shame.  I  think  of  myself  as  having  a  pretty  good  palate, 
you  know,  I'm  a  poor  judge  of  myself. 

That's  an  enviable  trait. 

Yes,  I  guess.  He  had  in  some  areas,  one's  palate  is  funny, 
it  can  be  sharp  in  some  places  and  dull  in  others.  My 
father  had  an  exceptionally  keen  palate.  And  in  other 
areas  a  brutally  blind  palate.  We  used  to  joke  about  it, 
almost.  And  my  dad  sometimes  had  difficulty  taking  a 
joke.  But  he  had  in  certain  ways  a  very,  very  keen 
palate — liked  wines  and  food  a  lot.  It  was  love,  always  in 
his  soul,  a  love  for  wine  and  food.  And  some  of  the  wines 
and  foods  that  my  father  liked,  and  those  that  I  like  or 
love,  are  the  same.  There  is  some  overlap.  But  in  other 
areas  of  life — his  outdoors-man-type  activity  and  so 
forth — my  dad  was  a  rural  guy  and  I'm  kind  of  an  urban 

guy. 

Who  is  taking  care  of  the  birds  now,  the  sanctuary? 

Well,  there  are — we're  still  looking  after  them.  We  have  a 
little  crew  that  looks  after  them.  There  are  not  as  many  of 
them  as  there  used  to  be.  There's  just  a  few  in  our 
sanctuary  out  at  Green  Acres  in  the  Schellville  Vineyard. 
But  Lord  willing,  they  will  always  be  looked  after.  The 
collection  that  my  dad  had  up  on  the  hill  has  winnowed 
down  over  the  years. 

Did  your  dad  ever  talk  about  his  father  working  in  the 
fields  before  he  came  to  the  States,  Samuele? 

No,  not  a  lot. 

There  seems  to  be  two  references,  or  several  references  of 
two  types  of  work  that  your  grandfather  did  before  he 
saved  enough  money  to  buy  the  famous,  now,  tank — 500 
gallon  tank.  And  one  was  that  he  hauled  the  cobblestones 
to  San  Francisco  and  the  other  was  that  he  was  a  wood 
cutter. 


Sebastiani: 


I  don't  know  anything  about  the  wood  cutting.  I  don't 
know  where  that  would  come  in. 
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Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 
Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 
Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


I  just  came  across  this  last  night  in  trying  to  review  the 
material  for  you.  Lumber  up  in  the  hills. 

Sure,  sure.  It  may  have  happened,  incidentally,  I  don't 
know.  And  again  I  am  only  relating  stories  to  you.  I'll  try 
to  do  it  as  carefully  as  I  can.  But  I  have  always  heard  that 
in  my  family  that  my  grandfather  had  people  who  were 
working  for  him  quarrying  stones  from  a  quarry  which  is 
still — there  are  a  couple  of  quarries — up  in  the  hill  behind 
our  house.  Kind  of  neat,  way  up  in  the  hills,  then  you  go 
down  into  a  quarry  up  there.  They  quarried  rock  out  of 
there  and  with  horse  and  wagon  hauled  it  into  the  City 
and  sold  it.  It  was  exceptionally  primitive  when  you  think 
about  it  how  recently  that  was.  I  guess  now  it  is  almost  a 
century  ago,  but  still  fairly  recently. 

Between  1894  and  1904.  And  some  of  those  streets  might 
have  been  paved  with  the  Sebastiani  quarry. 

Yes,  we've  always  felt  that  way. 

It's  too  bad  that  one  doesn't  know  where. 

Yes,  yes. 

Were  there  any  stories  that  you  had  with  your  father,  for 
example,  did  he  teach  you  now  to  make  wine  or  grow  the 
grapes,  whichever. 

He  tried  to  teach  me  how  to  prune  a  grape  vine  one  time. 
This  is  good  therapy. 

I'm  in  the  middle  of  pruning  now. 

Okay.  I  knew  nothing  about  grape  vines.  And  I'm  still  not 
a  vineyardist  at  all — by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination. 
And  my  father  took  me  out  in  the  vineyard  and  said  this  is 
good  for  you,  it's  good  therapy.  And  I  can  see  where  it 
would  be.  I  pruned  a  couple  of  grapes  vines  and  then  I 
found  an  excuse  to  wander  off  and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  I 
was  never  much  into  that  sort  of  thing.  I  learned  a  lot 
about  wines  in  vignettes  that  I'm  sure  are  the  part  of  the 
whole  plan  of  things.  My  father  would  say  something  in 
almost  idle  conversation,  a  witticism  or  an  analogy  that 
stuck  with  me  about  wines. 


Cohen: 


Can  you  recall  them? 
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Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


Cohen: 


Sebastiani: 


It's  hard  to  do  it  right  on  the  spot.  And  I'll  probably  think 
of  the  best  ones  later  on. 

If  you  let  me,  I'll  come  back. 

Oh,  of  course.  You  can  come  back,  or  you  can  call  me  or 
whatever  you  want  to  do. 

My  father  always  felt,  and  this  is  kind  of  a  silly  one,  my 
father  disliked,  and  I  think  reasonably  so,  wines  that  were 
over-aged  in  wood  and  had  too  much  pronounced  wood 
character,  and  he  felt  that,  and  I  heartily  agree,  that  you 
shouldn't  be  able  to  taste  the  wine  and  taste  the  wood,  it's 
two  separate  things.  The  wood's  character  shouldn't  be 
joining  hands  with  the  wine.  He  was  a  great  fan  of 
delicacy  from  that  standpoint.  I  heartily  agree  with  him. 
There  are  some  wines  that  are  really,  really  well  made, 
wines  that  are  rich  and  lush  and  enjoyable,  highly 
thought  of,  draw  a  good  price,  get  good  reviews  today, 
which  are  just  too  damn  woody.  So  much  that  when  you 
smell  them,  you  smell  wine  and  wood,  what  I  call  the  wine 
wood  character,  when  you  smell  them  separately.  I  find 
that  truly  offensive.  Not  unpleasant,  but  inappropriate. 
Offensively  inappropriate.  And  my  father  had  the  same 
feeling.  He  did  used  to  say  as  has  been  written  a  couple  of 
times  about  him,  that  if  you  want  to  taste  wood,  you  go 
chew  on  a  toothpick. 

I  hadn't  read  that. 

Yes,  that  was  a  quote  of  his.  But  there  were  lots  of  little 
things  like  that.  Lots  of  nutsy,  boltsy,  crude,  somewhat 
crude  business  knowledge  about  how  many  cases  you  had 
to  be  selling  in  one  marketplace  before  you  could  afford  to 
have  a  full-time  person  working  there,  and  so  forth.  There 
were  lots  of  those. 

Well,  that's  what  makes  a  business.  Which  I  think  he 
excelled  at  in  many  ways.  Did  he  ever  talk  to  you  about 
how  he  planned  to  increase  the  business  because  in  his 
time  it  went  from  bulk  wines  to  500,000  cases. 

Well,  actually  no,  when  my  dad  died  we  were  doing  almost 
4,000,000  cases  worth  of  business,  believe  it  or  not.  What 
was  your  question  again? 


Cohen: 


Well,  did  he  ever  talk  about  how  he  planned  the  growth? 
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Sebastiani: 


Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 

Cohen: 

Sebastiani: 


How  he  planned  that  growth?  He  had  no  plan  whatsoever. 
My  father  felt  that  there  was,  I  think  a  tremendous 
amount  of  very  simple,  clear  wisdom  in  this.  And  by 
simple,  I  don't  mean  to  demean  the  wisdom,  I'm  meaning 
to  actually  inflate  it. 

Basic. 

Yes.  That  my  father  felt  that  you  should  be  ready  for 
success,  you  should  work  for  it,  build  for  success,  then 
when  the  opportunity  comes  by,  you  should  take 
advantage  of  it.  But  that  to  over-plan  was  kind  of  folly. 
And  he  turned  out  to  be  quite  right.  My  father  was  not  an 
infrastructure  builder.  He  did  not  prepare  our  wine  cellars 
or  vineyards  for  growth.  He  just  looked  at  growth  as 
another  bridge  down  the  road,  I'm  going  to  cross  this  one 
and  I'll  cross  that  one  when  and  if  it  comes.  It  did  and  it 
came  awfully  fast.  Our  business  here  just  grew 
phenomenally  through  the  1970's.  In  1970,  this  was  still  a 
quite  small  business. 

I  think  that's  when  the  business  grew,  in  the  early  '70's. 

It  did.  It  really  didn't  start  growing  at  all  until  1968  or  so, 
'65. 

I  don't  mean  this  particular  business,  I  meant  the  wine 
industry  here. 

Yes,  the  industry  as  such,  the  later  '60's  and  there  was 
another  spurt  of  growth,  '73,  '74,  '75,  and  then  it  grew  like 
crazy  until  1980  and  then  into  the  early  '80's.  So  he 
responded  well  to  growth.  My  father  was  doing  an 
incredible  job  of  getting  a  new  building  put  up,  building 
new  tanks,  or  buying  a  large  piece  of  vineyard  in  a  mind 
boggling  short  period  of  time.  Realty  people  use  terms  like 
that  all  the  time,  but  in  a  period  of  weeks  and  at  most  my 
father  would  engage,  finish  construction  on  a  new 
building  in  a  period  of  hours  sometimes.  My  father  would 
begin  and  take  to  conclusion  a  fairly  sophisticated 
business  matter  because  he  had,  I  think,  the  ability  to  see 
what  had  just  happened.  He  knew  the  past  and  he  would 
look  into  the  future  and  kind  of  see  where  the  roads  would 
cross.  My  father  had  the  ability  to  look  into  the  woods  in 
the  future  and  see  this  road  and  that  road  and  he  could 
take  a  pretty  good  guess  based  upon  history  as  to  where 
they  would  cross.  And  he  was  a  very — he  had  great 
economy  of  motion  and  great  economy  of  speech.  My 
father  was  able  to,  without  thinking  that  he  was  doing  it, 
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without  realizing  he  was  doing  it,  communicate  deep  and 
sophisticated  and  complex  ideas  with  just  a  handful  of 
words.  It  would  have  different  layers  of  interpretation  and 
so  forth.  He  used  to  write  one  and  two  line  letters.  We 
have  people  who  were  customers  of  ours,  still  very  young 
people  in  many  cases,  very  young  who  did  business  with 
my  father  who  have  kept  letters  of  his  as  they  would 
normally  keep  a  letter  from  a  supplier,  you  know,  saying 
good  job,  or  whatever,  but  they  keep  them  because  of  their 
form  as  much  as  their  substance.  He  would  write  a 
business  letter  that  was  one  short  sentence  long.  You 
know,  you'd  open  the  envelope  and  you'd  open  the  letter 
and  there  was  one  sentence  there. 


Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


Cohen: 


Can  you  remember  any  of  those? 

Oh,  I  mean,  it  would  be,  not  specifically  obviously,  but  I 
mean  it  would  be  things  like  "Dear  Mike,  'You  guys  did  a 
great  job  in  December,  keep  up  the  good  work."  And  that 
would  be  his  monthly  sales  report  to  somebody.  And  he 
realized  that  words  of  their  own  were  really  of  no  value. 
And  so  he  didn't  spray  a  lot  of  them  around.  Or  if  he  was 
going  to  give  a  bad  sales  report  to  the  same  guy,  it  would 
be,  "Dear  Mike,  'Time  for  you  guys  to  get  going.  Let's  get 
busy  and  get  off  the  dime."  That  would  be  the  entire  sales 
meeting.  And  it  turned  out  to  be  very  effective.  My  father 
used  old-fashioned  somewhat  staid  rules  for  business.  And 
I'm  not  talking  about  in  terms  of  honesty.  My  father  was 
an  honest  guy  and  he  taught  us  to  deal  squarely  and 
honestly.  It's  you  know,  cheating,  cutting  corners, 
chiseling,  just  like  gossiping  and  lying  and  everything 
else.  It  was  wrong  50  years  ago,  and  it's  wrong  now  and  it 
will  always  be  wrong  and  it  always  was  wrong.  Those 
things  don't  change. 

But  there  are  styles  of  things,  like  in  our  business  if  you 
have  a  distributor  selling  your  wines  for  you,  nowadays  it 
would  be  fairly  common,  if  he's  not  performing  well  to 
terminate  that  distributor  and  get  another  one  in  a 
certain  workplace.  Now,  in  those  days  it  was  done  much 
less,  but  my  father  never  did  it.  He  virtually  never 
changed  distributors.  He  would  rather  keep  riding  the 
same  horse.  That's  neither  a — there's  no  statement  to 
make  about  it  on  an  ethical  or  moral  basis,  it's  just  an  old- 
fashion  way  of  doing  business.  It  served  us  well  over  the 
long  haul. 

How  did  he  handle  it  if  the  distributor  was  not  doing  his 
job? 
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would  be  not  as  pleasant,  you  know,  as  another  guy  might 
get. 

My  father  was — because  he  knew  this  business  as  a  fairly 
struggling  business,  and  my  father  always  lived  well  from 
the  moment  he  was  born,  but  he  lived  well  in  an  era  and 
under  circumstances  where  dollars  were  exceptionally 
dear.  But  things  weren't,  the  good  things  of  life  weren't. 
So  for  my  father,  like  a  lot  of  people  and  I  think  my 
mother  grew  up  kind  of  this  way,  too,  but  on  a  lower  socio- 
economic plane.  They  never  had  a  lot  of  money  in  terms  of 
buying  this,  throwing  money  around,  investing  and  doing 
all  those  kinds  of  things.  But  the  things  they  really 
appreciated  in  life  they  always  had  tons  of.  Really  good 
food,  good  wine,  lots  of  stuff  in  the  garden.  It  was  a  lot  of 
very  foody,  winey  kind  of  an  environment.  They  weren't 
into  buying  new  clothes  all  the  time  or  wanting  a  new  car, 
a  lot  of  travel,  or  whatever  kinds  of  things.  And  because 
my  father — that  was  the  personal  lifestyle,  they  lived  like 
wealthy  people,  my  father  lived  like  a  land  baron,  but  they 
didn't  have  a  lot  of  money.  Business  wise,  though,  this 
business  was  not  spinning  off  a  lot  on  money,  really  ever.  I 
guess  at  certain  times  in  its  existence  it  was  fruitful  for 
my  grandfather  and  for  my  dad,  but  it  never  was  a  big 
powerhouse  of  a  business.  Obviously,  this  industry  was  a 
small  fledgling,  urban,  ethnic,  specialty  industry.  So  my 
father  having  seen  that,  if  you  will,  many,  many  years, 
several  decades  of  limited  success  at  best,  once  he  got 
success,  once  he  started  things  really  rolling,  and  wines, 
particularly  fine  wines  catching  on,  he  was  so  appreciative 
and  so  enamored,  that  he  was  much  gentler  with,  for 
instance,  a  distributor,  just  as  he  was,  I  think  because  of 
his  professional  upbringing,  probably  artificially  harsh 
with  employees  and  staff,  and  even  to  a  certain  extent 
with  the  community  in  his  later  years,  my  father  did  not 
see  community  relations  as  something  that  any  business 
would  be  interested  in.  He  just,  if  you  talked  to  him  about 
community  relations,  his  panel  just  didn't  have  that 
button  on  it.  And  from  the  standpoint,  as  I  said,  of 
distributors,  my  father  saw  them  all  as  customers,  they 
were  all  valued  customers  and  he  was  appreciative  that 
they  were  there.  So  he  never  really  came  down  too  hard  on 
them  because  he  remembered  the  days  when  there  were 
very  few  customers.  So  my  father  was  so  appreciative  of 
the  business  he  had,  he  didn't  want  to  either  risk  it  or  to 
slight  it  in  any  way  by  trying  to  go  out  and  make  it  better. 
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That  makes  me  think  of  whether  he  got  some,  by  virtue  of 
osmosis,  the  kind  of  aggressiveness  or  stay-with-itness 
that  his  father  did  during  the  Depression  by  making — 

Doing  other  things? 

...  medicinal  and  sacramental  wine  to  keep  the  place  going 
and  also  building  the  fruit  and  vegetable  plant 
distributing  canned  foods.  Your  father  must  have  gotten 
some  of  that. 

My  father  had  the  feeling,  and  this  is  one  of  the  things  he 
learned  from  history,  and  I'm  sure  he  learned  from  his 
father,  that  it  was  better  to  be  spread  out  a  little  bit  with 
your  business  investments  because  of  the  spread  of  risk, 
obviously.  A  lot  of  people  talk  about  it,  a  lot  of  people  do  it. 
And  quite  frankly,  with  good  reason,  very  understandably. 
My  father  didn't  do  it.  He  preached  it,  but  he  didn't  do  it 
much.  My  dad,  said,  you  know,  "You  got  to  have  a  lot  of 
arms  and  legs  and  a  lot  of  different  limbs  in  the  trees."  I 
don't  want  to  be  critical  because  however  my  father 
conducted  himself  business  wise  was  good  enough  to  raise 
me,  to  send  me  to  as  good  a  school  as  I  could  get  into,  at 
least,  and  to  provide  for  me,  and  what  I  would  consider  an 
excellent  upbringing,  so  I  have  no  regrets  at  all,  only 
humble  gratitude.  But  I'm  sure  he  would  have  me  be 
candid  too,  as  well  as  being  respectful.  He  always  said, 
"You  had  to  have  a  lot  of  hands,  and  legs  and  different 
branches  of  the  tree  in  case  one  breaks,  so  you  don't  fall." 
But  actually  in  practice,  my  father  was  very  narrow.  I 
mean  he,  in  his  younger  years,  I  guess,  he  had  more 
ambition,  and  so  he  was  building  buildings  and  houses 
and  raising  cattle,  and  selling  hay,  and  I  think  he  had  a 
painting  company  once,  doing  all  kinds  of  things. 

These  are  things  I  haven't  read  about. 

Yes,  these  are  all  things  that  he  did  in  his  younger  years 
and  partially  because  of  his  physical  situation.  My  father 
allowed  himself  to  get  kind  of  heavy  and  wasn't  an 
exerciser,  and  everything,  and  as  years  got  on,  he  kind  of 
enjoyed  relaxation  to  a  substantive  degree  and  I  think  he 
lost  the  physical  energy  and  the  physical  drive  that  it 
could  have  well  combined  with  a  psychological  drive.  He 
had  great  intellectual  drive  and  great  verve  and  a  great 
ability  to  think  in  a  youthful  way  when  he  was  in  the  60's, 
for  instance.  But  we  still  had  one  winery,  we  had  one 
product — wine.  Although,  there  was  a  number  of  different 
kinds  of  wines,  we  had  one  brand  name,  all  Sebastiani 
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wine,  whether  it  was  expensive  or  cheap,  we  had  some 
very,  very  fine  old  red  wines,  we  used  to  sell  here,  some 
very,  very  cheap,  but  very,  very  good,  sound  jug  wines. 

Inexpensive. 

Inexpensive,  good,  adequate,  damn  good  jug  wines,  all 
being  sold  under  the  exact  same  label,  same  brand,  one 
winery  facility,  so  he  kind  of  was  hanging  onto  one  branch 
of  the  tree  toward  the  end  of,  toward  his  later  years,  He 
would  have,  again  if  he  had  the  physical  stamina,  would 
probably  have  done  a  number  of  other  things  and  that 
would  have  allowed  him  to  become  more  gymnastic 
intellectually. 

You  mentioned  some  of  the  people,  younger  people  that  he 
was  fond  of  and  became  friends  with.  Are  there  any 
memories  of  that,  that  you  have? 

Names  or — 

Or  incidents  that  he  mentioned  with  you  in  context  of 
wine  making  or  vineyards,  or — 

No,  I  don't  remember  a  lot  of  things.  I  just  remember  the, 
you  know,  lot  of  individual  negotiations  going  back  and 
forth,  involved  lots  of  numbers  and  different  things.  My 
father  used  to  enjoy  in  a  very,  very  playful,  a  very  upbeat 
way,  sparring  with  people,  with  guys  a  generation 
younger  than  he.  Really,  for  the  fun  of  it.  Out  of  respect, 
desire  for  their  own  well-being  which  he  had  a  substantive 
amount  of.  And  I  think  the  ability  to  be  more  candid  and 
almost,  in  a  nice  way,  disrespectful  with  them — irreverent 
is  probably  the  best  word  in  a  way  that  he  couldn't  be  and 
never  was  with  me  and  I  don't  think  he  was  with  my 
brother  either.  I  think  some  of  that  is  quite  common  for  a 
dad  to  be  able  to  be  more  irreverent  with  other  young 
guys,  the  ages  of  his  sons,  than  he  is  with  his  sons 
themselves. 

I'm  going  to  change  the  subject  to  another  point  involving 
you,  because  Herb  Caen  gave  you  the  compliment  of  being 
able  to  get  the  President  of  Italy  to  come  on  a  visit. 

Herb  Caen?  Oh,  yes,  yes. 

This  was  back  in  about — 

About  10  years  ago. 
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—what,  '82  or  '80? 

I  think  '81,  ten  years  ago. 

And  so,  would  you  talk  about  that?  Your  mother 
mentioned  some  very  interesting  picturesque  things  about 
that  visit,  but  I  wonder  if  you — how  did  you  get  it  done? 

Oh,  there  was  nothing  to  it.  My  father-in-law  happened  to 
have  some  friends  who  were  involved  in  coordinating  the 
Italian  President's  trip.  That's  all.  He  just  showed  up  here 
one  day  with  a  couple  of  these  guys  and  I  hadn't  planned 
it.  It  was  a  very  low  key,  very  downbeat  thing.  Although  it 
was  a  lot  of  fun  when  it  ultimately  happened.  Yes,  that 
was  ten  years  ago. 

And  what  happened  when  he  came? 

Oh,  we  had  a  great  ceremony  here.  I  mean  there  was 
Highway  Patrol  all  over,  Secret  Service  all  over,  and  we 
had  a  great  ceremony,  picture  taking — pictures  which  are 
still  around,  which  I  don't  know  if  you've  seen,  or  have 
heard  about. 

I  saw  one  over — 

Did  you  see  that  one  group  picture  that  was  taken?  It  was 
just  a  miraculous  thing.  It  was  something  for  all  time,  to 
have  my  mother  there  and  a  lot  of  people,  again,  still  very 
young  people,  some  whom  I'm  doing  business  with 
literally  this  week,  who  were  families  of  Italian  heritage, 
who  are  and  have  been  in  the  wine  business  over  the 
years. 

Like — 

Oh,  gosh,  like  Fred  Franzia  and  people  who  were  in  the 
picture  or  their  families.  I'm  not  sure  which  guy  was  in 
the  picture,  but  Fred  Franzia  and  his  brother  Joe,  and  his 
cousin  John  Franzia.  John  Cella,  John  DeLucca  was  not 
able  to  be  here,  but  I  believe  his  brother  was  here.  I'm  not 
sure,  but  I  think  Ernest  and  Julio  Gallo  were  both  in  that 
picture.  I  think  Louis  Martini  was  in  that  picture  and 
Harry  Parducci.  Harry  Parducci  is  the  guy  who  makes  the 
most  underrated  red  wine  in  California. 
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Great  Zin.  My  gosh,  I  think  John — one  of  the  Pedroncelli's 
was  here,  I'm  not  sure  which.  I  think  Leo  might  have  been 
here,  I  think  Louis  Foppiano  was  here.  I  think  Peter 
Mondavi  was  here,  Bob  Mondavi  might  have  been  here 
also.  I  mentioned  Martini. 

Any  other  famous  people  or  guests  that  you  can  recall 
coming  and  visiting,  especially  after  you  opened  the 
tasting  room,  that  was  about  1970,  I  guess.  People  who 
were  invited — movie  actors — 

Every  once  in  a  while  you  get  that  kind  of  a  glitzy  face 
come  through  of  somebody  who's  a  movie  actor,  something 
like  that,  but — No,  we  have  just  really  good  people.  You 
know,  it's  incredible  that  we  are  as  open  to  the  public  as 
we  are  serving  wine,  which  is  a  good  food,  but  still  we  do 
have  to  realize  it's  an  alcoholic  beverage  that  needs  to  be 
consumed  with  moderation  and  have,  as  we  have,  such  a 
friendly,  warm  clientele  virtually  free  from  incident  over 
the  years. 

I  suspect  that  has  to  do  with  the  aura,  because  you  walk 
into  the  winery  tasting  room,  there's  kind  of  a  pleasant,  a 
little  busy,  but  not  hurried  atmosphere. 

Yes,  I  think  people  are  at  their  best  because  they  are 
vacationing  and  time  off,  that  kind  of  thing. 

He  evidently  didn't  talk  much  about — Your  dad  didn't  talk 
much  about  his  father  and  how  he  started  the  business 
and  so  forth. 

Oh,  yes  he  did.  He  always  talked  about  my  grandfather  a 
lot,  and  as  I  said,  very,  very  respectfully,  kind  of  in  awe, 
not  two  arms  length,  but  awe,  respect.  But  as  far  as  how 
the  business  started  out,  no.  I  suspect  that  I  was  gleaning 
little  things  from  my  father  over  the  years,  but  business 
never  really  officially  started  out.  I  mean  it  was  just 
something  one  did. 

Yes. 

My  grandfather  just  made  wine  as  he  made  cheese.  They 
used  to  do  all  kinds  of  things. 

These  are  things  that  are  not  in  the  records,  the  cheese. 

They  made  cheese,  my  grandmother  had  a  big  vegetable 
garden  here  in  this  house  right  next  door.  They  used  to 
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put  up  all  kinds  of  things.  Right  there  where  our  parking 
lot  is,  across  the  north  of  us  here,  used  to  be  a  cannery 
and  my  father — my  grandfather  would  can  fruits,  he 
canned  a  lot  of  peaches.  He  was  in  the  canning  business. 

Did  he  ever  talk  about  what  he  did  when  he  went  to  New 
York  before  he  came  here? 

My  grandfather? 

Yes,  that  kind  of  thing. 

I  don't  know. 

Or  his  family  back  in  Italy? 

Not  too  much.  There  are  a  lot  of  good  people  in  our  clan. 
Ironically,  my  wife  and  I  are  going  Sunday  to  the  60th 
Anniversary  in  the  Sisterhood  of  my  mother's  first  cousin 
who  is  a  nun.  She's  been  a  nun  for  sixty  years.  She's  still 
very  youthful,  she's  in  her  70's,  she  joined  when  she  was 
14  years  old,  and  she  is  very  youthful  and  very,  very 
lovely  lady,  Sister  Bernadine  Sebastiani.  She  was  my 
dad's  first  cousin.  My  father  also  has  another  first  cousin 
who  is  a  nun  and  a  third  first  cousin,  the  brother  of  one  of 
those  nuns  who  was  a  Jesuit  Priest  who  passed  away.  An 
interesting  family,  an  interesting  clan.  But  they  weren't 
terribly  close.  I  mean  some  of  them  were  close  to  one 
another,  certain  families  within  the  clan  were  close  to  one 
another.  But  my  father  wasn't  terribly  close  to  his  first 
cousins.  I  think  he  was  brought  up  in  a  kind  of  a  extra 
rigid,  kind  of  a  paternalistic  environment. 

They  worked  in  the  fields  in  Italy? 

Did  my  grandfather  and  his  siblings  and  so  forth? 

His  relatives. 

I  think  so,  but  I  don't  know.  Those  relatives  over  here,  my 
dad's  first  cousins  are  over  here.  Some  of  them  are  still 
young. 

Your  brother  mentioned  in  on  the  monthly  reports  that 
they  went  to  the  old  town.  Have  you  ever  been  there? 

Yes,  never  on  any  official  trip.  My  wife  and  I've  been  over 
there.  We  both  have  family  in  Lucca.  We've  been  to 
Farneta  once  or  twice,  I  guess  twice. 
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I  always  liked  the  quote  that  one  of  my  Italian  friends 
gave  me  that  there  are  2,000  people  in  Lucca  and 
2,000,000  are  in  the  United  States. 

That's  right,  that's  right. 

I  thought  that  was  funny. 

Yes,  it's  incredible  how  many  small  places  in  Europe  have 
spawned  off  so  many  people  in  the  United  States.  The 
Italian  community  is  very  much  that  way.  As  is  the 
Jewish  community,  you  know.  It's  like  we  all  came  over 
here  and  all  of  a  sudden  exploded.  Sicily  is  another  one. 


The  building  back  here  was  built  in  1935.  But  as  late  as 
1970,  early  into  the  '70's,  the  key  tag  on  it  said  new 
winery.  This  is  an  interesting  term — almost  40  years 
later,  35  years  later.  And  that's  almost  20  years  ago  now. 
It  is  20  years  ago,  in  fact.  And  so  these  buildings  were 
built  around  the  turn  of  the  century.  That  building  was 
built  in  1935.  And  then  there  was  nothing  built  until  the 
'60's.  My  father  built  a  barrel  cellar,  full  of  small  barrels 
in  the  backyard,  in  '67,  started  building  binning  cellars, 
bottle-aging  cellars  across  the  street,  and  from  '67  until 
about  '70  or  '72,  and  then  in  1973,  built  a  cold  white  wine 
fermentation  cellar  back  here,  and  then  also  in  the  '70's 
built  a  large  tank  farm  building  over  here.  And  then  there 
was  no  construction  until  1990.  Maybe  1988-1990. 1  guess 
it  was  when  we  built  Woodbridge.  So  you  see  the  buildings 
were  built  in  the  turn  of  the  century,  couple  of  old 
buildings,  then  you  jump  to  1935,  one  building,  then  no 
construction  until  the  late  '60's.  Then  lots  of  building:  a 
barrel  cellar,  three  binning  cellars,  large  tank  farm 
building,  cold  white  wine  fermentation  building,  all  from 
'67  to  '73,  right  in  there.  And  then  no  building  for  almost 
20  years  again  until  we  did  Woodbridge. 

Has  the  move  to  Lodi  been  profitable? 

Oh,  yes.  We're  just  starting,  but  I  think  it  will  turn  out  to 
be  profitable.  It  certainly  has  been  a  smoother  way  of 
operating,  to  have  a  winery  here  on  the  North  Coast  now 
that  just  does  basically  fine  wines,  just  does  our  more 
expensive  varietals. 
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Here. 

That's  right,  I've  seen  that. 

Here's  where  we  make  all  our  estate  bottled  wines,  make 
all  our  reserve  wines  here,  make  all  our  Sonoma  series 
varietals  here,  all  of  our  fine  line  bottles  happen  here,  and 
then  all  of  our  larger  volume  wines  are  done  down  in 
Woodbridge.  This  allows  us  to  define  quality  wines.  That's 
something  that's  quite  new  in  California,  particularly  with 
whites.  With  reds,  actually,  we  started  and  we're  very 
blessed,  to  have  very,  very  rich  and  luscious,  but  very, 
very  delicately  balanced  red  wines  here,  down  in 
Woodbridge,  in  some  of  our  larger  volume  wines  like  the 
Vendange  line,  the  Merlot,  each  vintage  really  comes  out 
very,  very  lovely. 

That's  great. 

But  white  wines,  of  excellent  quality  in  large  volume, 
varietal  white  wines  in  excellent  quality,  large  volume. 
That  game  is  really,  right  now,  still  quite  new  to 
California,  the  last  four  to  five  years.  Large  volume  white 
wines  in  California  were  all  quite  ordinary  until  just  the 
last  few  years. 

Which  ones  are  you  speaking  of,  Chardonnay? 

Well,  yes,  they're  varietal.  I'm  talking  about  your,  now 
called  Fighting  Varietals,  Chardonnay  and  Sauvignon 
Blanc  and  then  possibly  Chenin  Blanc  and  Riesling,  but 
the  lion's  share  of  it  is  Chardonnay  and  Sauvignon  Blanc. 
And  the  Blush  wines  which  are  made  like  white  wines. 
High,  really,  really  fine,  really  delicate,  fresh,  and  fruity, 
and  crisp,  and  well  made,  varietally  flavored  white  wines 
in  large  volume  is  really  a  brand  new  game  in  California, 
it's  the  last  five  years.  It's  really  a  phenomena  that's  not 
talked  about. 

I  think  that  the  Sauvignon  Blanc  is  still  going  to  be 
growing.  They're  not  as  popular  as  the  Chardonnay. 

They're  kind  of  seen  as  the  poor  man's  Chardonnay.  You 
pay  less  and  if  you  shop  right,  you  can  find  some  beautiful 
Sauvignon  Blancs.  And  particularly  with  certain  kinds  of 
foods,  Sauvignon  Blanc  can  be  much  more  rewarding 
because  it's  more  crisp. 
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Cohen: 


Sebastiani: 


Cohen: 
Sebastiani: 


You  mentioned  that  your  father  liked  certain  red  wines.  If 
I  were  to  ask  specific,  would  that  be  sort  of  kind — would 
his  favorites  be  some  foreign  lines,  like  French  or — 

No,  no,  no — a  medium  bodied  Zinfandel.  Quite  varietally 
neutral  California  Zinfandel.  If  I  gave  my  dad  a  glass  of 
really,  really  good,  really  fine  Barolo,  a  very  peppery 
quality,  and  all  the  dried  mushroom  and  everything,  I 
think  he  would  like  it,  but  he  would  be  a  little  bit  taken 
aback  because  he  would  be  a  little  bit  embarrassed  by  his 
lack  of  familiarity.  Although  he  has  a  feel  and  a 
familiarity  and  a  memory  and  little  tentacles  that  almost 
miraculously,  really  miraculously  so — and  he  would 
remember  something  of  another  wine,  somewhere, 
someplace,  sometime,  that  he  would  recall  and  he  might 
admit  he  liked  one  of  those  wines.  But  white  wines, 
varietally  expressive  wines,  diverse,  flinty  wines,  younger 
reds,  my  father  didn't  care  for. 

Do  you  think  he  would  have  liked  the  current  Merlots? 
They're  medium  bodied. 

Yes,  I  think  so,  too.  Yes,  excellent  question.  I  think  he 
would  like  them  very  much.  Might  be  a  little  bit  buttery 
for  him,  but  yes,  he  would. 


End  of  Tape 
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